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Current Literature :— CoRRESPONDENCE !— 
The Church and the World. ree ee 2 
Forster’s South Australia. KE. Y oun a 
American Re-construction. - soy 
Semee' by a Manchester Man. | Prenistornic ARCHROLOGY AND | 
Phil - hy of Ethics. Science :— 
| of Monmouth. Danish Peat Mosses. | 
Isomerism. 
New Novels :— Reports of Learned Societies. 
The Mysteries of Isis. Magazines. 
Westfield. , The French Academy. j 
. Meetings for Next V eek. 
The Quarterlies. Am: 
RT :— 
The Magazines. Indian Architecture. 





Publications of the Week. MISCELLANEA. 


24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


LONDON : 








WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 28rn INST. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN 
4 he Day, from t till Seven, Admission One Shilling ; 
at e One Shilling. In the Evening, from Half-past Seven 
fill Half-past Ten, Admission Sixpence ; Catalogue Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


VENING EXHIBITION of A. 
MACCALLUM’S LARGE PICTURES of “Sherwood 
Forest,” and “The Charlemagne Oak, Fontainebleau,” with 
Studies of Woodl Lake, Glacier, and Italian Sub ne. 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Open from Half-past Seven to Ten p.m. Admission (including 
Catalogue), One Shilling. - 


E UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
for First-class Business Training, will RE-OPEN 
MONDAY, JULY 23. 
we eg and Examiner's Reports on every Pupil, for- 
warded on application. Terms inebaatve. Holidays short. 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 








Peckham, London, S.E. 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Urders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 
ae CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
ualities of Paper or velo Coloured Stam ing 
reduced we - per 100. olished Steel Crest 
meres from 4s. yy pe two letters, from 5s.; ie 
rs, 7s. Fe. or A es from 3s. 
meow PAPER—Plain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
i G PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 





SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal —— 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, ) gperene cream paper, 40 es, 2s. pe 
doz. BY pm System ditto with engraved headlines, Is. ia. 

2s 9d. per doz. 

Sear Aabtedie PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
FV mony Sages Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 

c., post free. 


(Esras.isuep 1841.) 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars ly to the Local Agents at the Railwa 
—, and Oftiees,. 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT 


W. J. VIA™, Secretary. 


MA RRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
LAYETTES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect- 
solicit an inspection of their Extensive and Recherché 
STOCK. combining Parisian taste with the excellence and 
durability of material for which their House has been noted for 


upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by appointment to H. eH. the 
Princess of Wales), 11 Wigmore Street, London, W 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS | 
OF WALES. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &€., &c. 





| the followin 











BE tse ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 

held at vy ge on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, and 
ty the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 
Esq., Q.C., 

Notices of a proposed to be Read should be sent to the 
Assistant General Sloretary before August 1. 

Information concerning the local arrangements may be ob- 
tained —_ the Local Secretaries at Nottingham (Dr. Robert- 
son, E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., Rev. J. F. M‘Callan). 

General Secretary—Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 42 Rut- 
land Gate, London. 

Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, Esq., 5 Park 
Villas, Oxford. 

General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 
Grosvenor Place, London. 


50 
50 





RCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., F.S.A. 


President—The Most. Hon. the MARQUESS CAMDEN, K.G 


ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON, 1866, 


Commencing TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 17, and terminating 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


Honorary President of the Meeting. 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G., F.S.A 


Presidents of Sections. 
Primeval A ntiquities—Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Antiquities—Samuel Birch, Esq.. LL.D., F.S.A. 
Architecture—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., LL.D., F.S.A. 
History—The Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., F.5.A., 

Dean of Westminster. 

Introductory Addresses will be delivered by all the Presidents 
of Sections. 

The Reception Room will be at the Guildhall. 

The Meeti et Sections will be held in the Theatres of the 
Royal Instituti a Street, ahd of the Museum of 
Geology, Jermyn < 

Tuesday Next, July 17.—Inaugural Meeting in the Guildhall 
at Noon. After which some of the objects of interest in the 
City will be visited. 


Wednesday, July 18.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. Ex- 
cursions to Waltham and El . Soirée at the Deanery» 
Westminster. 


Theresey, July 19.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. At 3 
p.m. a Discourse on the Architectural History of Westminster 
peel and Visit of the Party to the Structure, Evening 
Meeting at 8.30 p.m. 

Friday, July 20.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. Visit to 
the Tower of London. Conversazione at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Saturday, July 21.—Excursion to Windsor and Eton. 

piontte July 23.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. At3 p.m. 
Visits to St. Paul’s, Lambeth Palace, Fulham. 

Tuesday, July 24.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. Excursion 
to Hampton Court 

Wednesday, July 25. —Meeting of Members at 10 a.m. 
General Concluding Meeting. 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 

For Gentlemen, Members, and Visitors (not transferable), 
One Guinea. 

For Ladies (transferable), Half-a-Guinea. 

Applications for Visitors’ and Ladies’ Tickets to be made 
through Members, or, in writing only, to the Secretary, 

THOMAS PURNELL. 
Lendon, 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 


ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 

TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 

liminary fees.—'The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCE COM. 

PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 

Repost by instalments, oon rsonal security, bills "of sale, 

Pyanre of deeds, leases, &. ute reversions, warehousing 

oods, or dock warrants. bersons desirous of buying a house 

ve in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 

years. . Bills discounted. Forms gratis.—2, Tavistock Street, 
ven 


Garden, W.C. 
P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1 ae BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 

PALL MALL, LONDON. Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested eigen and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid 3,000,000. 

FIRE INSURANCES quant on every car. Seana of Pro- 
perty, at home and abroad, at moderate 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering Buildings, Furni- 


ture, or Stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 











OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REALLY GOOD PEN. — THE 
bay A SILVER STEEL PEN. A sample Box sent 
t A he-y t of 14 Postage Stamps. Peddtngton, W. EDERICK 

uit Street, 








Books. 


THE NEW ONE SHILLING DICTIONARY 
430 pp., 18mo, cloth, price Is., 


WALKER and WEBSTER COM- 


BINED in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, in which the Definitions of Webster and the 
Accentuation of Walker are united, and man iy new ates 
introduced. With a valuable Appendix. Avridged by 
Joun Loxyowcre, A.M., LL.D., &c., m the 8v tion of 
Walker and Webster's Dictionary. 

This is emphatically a New Work, which, avoiding alike the 

errors and omissious of former Lexice ngraphers, On Shilling Dic. 


pronounced the cheapest and most perfec 
tionary ever published. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paneras Lane, Cheapside 





2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 8&. Vol. I. now ready. 


SERMONS of MR. HENRY SMITH, 


sometime Minister. of St. Clement Danes, London; to- 

ge ether with a Preparative to M. God's Arrow 
theists, Certain Godly and Zealous &e. ted 
according to his corrected copies in his me. Witha 
Memoir of the learned noth wy Spouses Feuer, B.D. 
The whole carefully edited by the Author of “‘ Glimpses of 

our Heavenly Home,” &e. 
*,* The Sermons of this eminent Puritan Di vine form a 
treasury of pul i as a & well te arene 
ae. Their author was 


wisdom as 
known in his as “ ver-tongued preacher,” Solan, 
as Fuller says, “ but one ee \- = St. Chrysostom himsel himself 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


LANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORA- 
TION of mayo from CARPENTARIA to MEL. 
BOURNE. By J. 3. Lavnie, ee | HLM. r of 
Schools. With Chart and Catalogue of Carpen Flora. 

THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
SIMPKIN & O©O., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








This day is published, price 12s., 


A DICTIONARY . of BRITISH 
BIRDS; containi a full Account of Plumage, 
Weight, ‘Habits, F« Britain and Ireland Nest and of every 

found in Creat, by ka Epwarp 
Newmay, F.L.S., F.Z.S 
London: VAN when as Paternoster Row. 





FOR TOURISTS. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA; a De- 


tptire Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
the ritish Islands, Franve, Germany, Switzerland, italy, 
and the Italian isinnds By Josern Woops, F.L.3. 18s. 


REEVE & CoO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the 


Er ROL, STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMER. 


London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet Street. 





Pp. 514, imperial octavo, double columns, price 42s., 


FASTI SAORI | ion A Key to the 
—— the N . Twowe Lewes, 


Chronol 
M.A., F. ‘Author 0 oi tienaat 
vaston of Britain by Jullus Cees” « * Life of St. Paul,” &e. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GULLOeT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
ee et begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic ~4 
tutions, and the public Lage wag that, by a novel 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, 
cscellene ref Comper, qual ns taal above all, ch eh fr 
3 ence of temper, t ve 
spate, saast cnure universal appro = aan dely 


— pen bears the of his name as a tee or 
quality ; Phey are put up tn boxes containing one gree each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
a ao his warranted Vechoel and public pent,” 
fine, medium, and broad polis,» of 


wy Retail by all — and ‘Bockashiers. Merchants and 

Wholesale can be mpelets at the Works, Graham Street, 

aeons at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Sti woe, Saeee 


HILLIPS & + COMPANY'S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d, 3y., to 3s 
4d. per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now 3s. 6d. pound. 
Best Black Tea the Sea ae meee tn = 


ure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is. 4d., ent Is. se Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, § King William Street, Cit 
London, F.C. J 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Sate 
Ven ittin sight talles of Nee © King Witliess City, and 


in Worcester or C8. 
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This day at all the Libraries, 
THE PRISON LIFE OF JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; Comprising Details and Incidents in his Cap- 
tivity, and Conversations on Topics of great Public In- 
terest. By Joun J. Craven, M.D., Physician in attendance 
on the Prisoner. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
Price Is., 
THE PROFITS OF PANIOCS: 


A Narrative of a City Man. By the Author of “ Bubbles 
of Finance.’ Fscp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill; and at all Railway Stations. 





On Monday next, the Second and Enlarged Edition, great] 
improved, with Copious Index, price 6s., » 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have been embedded 
in the English Language. By J. Hary Friswey. Small 8vo, 
printed in Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound. 


Also now ready, in the same Series :— 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Seventh Edition. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Second Edition. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Second Edition. 
LIKE UNTO CHRIST: A New Translation of A Kempis. 
VARIA. (Just ready.) 
ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
This day, 


POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE: 


Chiefly Selected from Modern Authors, by permission. 
Small 8vo, choicely printed, price 6s. 


“The result is a collection of quite unusual beauty.”— 
Guardian 


“* A really fine selection.”—Spectator. 


“The careless cannot read it without improvement ; and to 
; devout soul it is full of strengthening thought.”—Daily 
ews. 


“ The art of selection is not often so successfully displayed.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 

“The Ly =~ appear to have pm eg var ty made, = 
passages ,; 1 good, and the very nea 
printed.”—JWustra Times. 7 , 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





“NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 





I. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress and 
Prospects. By A. Forsrer, Esq., late Member of the Legis. 
lative Council of Adelaide. Demy 8vo, with Map, cloth, 
price lés. 

ad es a in colonial literature. The book is a ital 
aamater its sabject and those who read it for use will find 
everything they are likely to require.”—Spectator. 

“ A solid, satisfactory book.”—Reader. 





II 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., late Professor 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College, U.S.A. 
Chiefly from his own MS. and Diary. By Grorce Fismer. 
2 Vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, price 24s. 





1. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. MOUN- 
TAIN, gad of QUEBEC. By his Sow. 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s. 





IV 


A HISTORY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS; 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Govern- 
ment Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. By 
Witi1am Lewis, Author of ‘“* Her Majesty’s Mails.” Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 8vo, price 16s. 


** A more deeply interesting volume has seldom been offered 
S serious thinkers and practical reformers.”—Jllustrated London 
ews. 


“Those who desire to know all that can be known of the 
institu 
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NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 





This day is published, in 3 Vols., 


FELIX HOLT, 


THE RADICAL. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





VOL. L, 


PRICE FIVE GUINEAS, 


Double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in1 Vol., post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


THE FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE 


in CREATION, CONSIDERED on the PRINCIPLES of 
COMMON SENSE from aCHRISTIAN POINT of VIEW: 
Ma Ch on the Negro. By Greorce Moore, M.D., 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF NECESSITY.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ON FORCE, ITS MENTAL and 


MORAL CORRELATES : and on that which is opeees to 
Underlie all Phenomena : with Speculations on Spiritualism, 
and other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. a CHARLES 
Bray, Author of “The Philosophy of Necessity,” “The 
Education of the Feelings,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH and their ORIGIN : 
a Prologue to Authentic lish History. By Luxe Owen 
Pree, M.A., of H.M. Public ord Office ; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
— formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, 

‘ord. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, the First Series, 546 pages 8vo, price lés., 


PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH ; 


, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Teneun. By the Rev. T. Harper, S.J., Professor of 
Theology in the College of S. Beuno, N. Wales. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





This day. Second Edition. 2 Vols., 30s. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 


BANKING. Hewry Duwwrse Macieop, Esq., M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 


tains f Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ho ag — baa EE ot on, £3 a-year, or £2, with 


turé, in various 
Entrance-fee of £6; Mem ip, £26. Volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Mem Reading 


us on application. 


room open from Ten to Six oh price’ iis; 00 


Catalogue (New Edition) just pub 
Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





A SUMMER BOOK. 
A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS 


OF 
W. MACKWORTH PRAED, 
Prefaced EORGE YOUNG, Bart., M.A., 
— “ee of Teunity College, Cambridge. 
Price, cloth elegant, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


The preceding Volumes of et Miniature re” con- 
ee elec ie CEI at BYRON, are vo be hed of ail 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO, Dover Street, W. 
642 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK, 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Two Vols., 8vo, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by J. Cooper from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a 
Chromo-Lith h Frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
beautifully engraved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. 
Cloth, price 28s. 





**As a Macaulay rose among the historians, so a Baker 
had arisen among the explorers. The narrative is con- 
densed, continuous, not entangled with digressions, nor 
diluted with weary repetitions of unimportant facts. 
Every incident is skilfully worked up to, and the great 
ones are actually dramatic.”—The Reader. 


**Mr. Baker’s work is full of interest—in parts, pro- 
foundly exciting; the pictures suggested, rather than de- 
scribed, are often wild in the extreme, while the narrative 
of personal suffering has been very seldom paralleled in 
the annals of travel... . The portions in Mr. Baker's 
book in which these trials are described may be regarded 
as among the most touching passages in a traveller’s auto- 
biography to be found in any language. He enters into 
the details like a man, and, though everything is drawn 
with a delicate and refined hand, he places himself before 
you, sitting by his wife’s bedside, with the frankness of a 
private revelation. . . . No one who has any feelings to 
be moved can read Mr. Baker's exquisite narrative without 
extending to him and his noble wife the warmest sym- 
pathy.”—London Review. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, 


THE TENTH THOUSAND, WITH A NEW 
PREFACE, OF 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., bevelled boards, 
THE 


ROMANCE OF MARY CONSTANT. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
“ Hélas! hélas! que les a et les souvenirs 


London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & OO., 66 Brook Street, W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A LITERARY GUIDE. 


A Course of English Literature. By James Han- 
nay. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
HAT Dr. Johnson once said of Greek, 

**It is like lace, Sir ; everybc dy gets as 
much of it as he can,”’ may now be said of 

English literature. Everyone is anxious to 

have an acquaintance, direct or indirect, with 

the acknowledged masters of his own lan- 
guage. The advantages of literature to men 
of business is a trite text for the lecturer. 

No one doubts but what he is the better for 

all the knowledge he can get. But almost 

every one is equally anxious to economise his 
time. We are all like ‘‘ travellers on a tour 

—travelling for amusement, but not for 

amusement only.” Like Gibbon, when he 

thought of studying mathematics, we want a 

map of the district we have in view drawn 

by an experienced hand. Not that any one 
of us is entirely ignorant of the country ;— 
on the contrary, we all think we know more 
about it than, as a rule, is really the case. 
Before we have got so far as to discover our 
own ignorance, we must have rambled up 
and down and over it, and lost our way in 
strange places. We must have fancied we have 
made wonderful discoveries, and been where 
no one ever had been before. Then, when 
we want to systematize our knowledge, and 
to put it away in such a form that we can 
refer to it and make use of it again at any 
moment, we begin to perceive that we have 
been wandering, after all, within a very 
narrow compass, missing the best points of 
view, overlooking much that we ought to 
have seen, and spending a great deal of 
time on objects of very inferior importance. 

At first, perhaps, we are rather disgusted ; 

but our enthusiasm has been aroused, and 

our taste, if not refined, has been excited. 

We are soon anxious to commence over 

again, but this time more soberly, and on 

some definite plan, and we look out seriously 
for all the appliances we can get to help us. 

We cease to be our own pioneers, and are 

desirous of cultivating some particular plot, 

which we may make to a certain extent our 
own possession. 


It is to such persons Mr. Hannay has ad- 
dressed himself. He assumes in his readers 
** only an ordinary English education ; just 
the degree of attention which a natural love 
of reading may be expected to inspire ; 
pre-supposing access to a tolerable library, 
such as is now happily to be obtained in all 
our chief towns.” This is a very numerous 
and increasing class. The task of guiding 
the taste of so many of our youth is a ve 
responsible one. It requires great and al. 
most profound neawintes of the subject ; 
and at the same time the faculty of conceal- 
ing all parade of learning, and appearing 
rather to chat with the reader about litera- 
ture and its great names than to decide upon 
their claims and relegate to each his proper 
position. ‘* Our method,” says Mr. Hannay, 
** will not be so exact and regular as some 
people pretend it should be ;” and he is quite 
right. To some extent he prefers the order 
of Time, but in his introductory chapter 
he discards it, feeling how necessary it is 
to give some license to that love of dealing 
with the great names of every study which 
puts the novice in good humour, and 
makes him feel that. nothing will be kept 
from him which he has the capacity to 
. understand. When our author has got 
his class a little in hand, he begins to 
insist upon the necessity of some plan. 
Though he bases this on the historical order, 
the real arrangement is rather that of groups. 
In the book itself the order of history is pre- 
served no doubt, but there is nothing to 
prevent the reader who prefers the seven- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, or the nine- 
teenth to both, turning at once to the chapter 
he wants and leaving the rest alone. To 
history and historical writers the pre- 





eminence is justly given. History is so 
com ive. The greatest efforts of the 

t deal with history. The novelist is 
see by its laws, and cannot escape from 

uaring the demands he makes on the 
credibility of his readers by its facts. No 
amount of genius could make Louis XI. 
interesting as a very unsuspicious or generous 
man, or James I. as an intrepid and dignified 
prince. Let history, then, be the chief object 
of the man who reads at all. Whilst he 
acknowledges the supremacy of Hume, our 
guide is by no means deficient in due criti- 
cism upon him. This is exactly what we 
want. Weare told Hume is partial ; that 
he took a specia! Tory view ; that he is to be 
regarded with caution, &c. But we are 
sure he would not tell us, like a recent 
grave historical writer, speaking of the 
Danish incursions in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, that about that time 
Scandinavians frequently disturbed the 
public tranquillity of all Britain.” So we 
wish to know the secret of this popu- 
larity, of his strength, and his weakness. All 
this is done for us here. Perhaps his in- 
fluence on small historians has been _per- 
nicious. But ‘‘everybody must read him, 
and read him more than once.” But do 
not read him alone. The proper anti- 
dotes are nowhere better exhibited than 
in the next chapter. After this comes some 
delightful gossip on the ‘‘ Aids to the Study 
of English History.” But ‘‘ Poetry” and 
‘** Biography ” test still more Mr. Hannay’s 
peculiar faculty as a guide. To criticize the 
great historians, and talk a little about 
*¢ County Histories ” and ‘‘ Dugdale’s Baron- 
age,” and other tall folios, can be done by 
many. But let us consider his system of 
reading by ‘‘ groups.” 


As Herrick and Waller were both poets who 
lived during the Civil War, when could you 
better make their acquaintance than when read- 
ing about the Civil War? As Milton, again, was 
a Puritan, with all the characteristics of his 

arty, his life and poems have a deep bearing on 
Fata. and may be most profitably viewed 
in that relation. As Cleveland: was the Cavalier 
satirist of the same age, there can be no better 
time to read him than when you are busy with 
the doings of the very gentlemen who quoted his 
sharp epigrams over a tankard of home-brewed. 
This we call studying by epochs. . . . but still, 
if you took the Anne epoch before the Eliza- 
bethan one, instead of after it, there would be 
no harm done. 


The task of dividing our literature into 
epochs would be too heavy for a beginner, 
and this forms precisely the benefit of Mr. 
Hannay’s guidance. e has laid out the 
grounds for you. The flowers of each period 
stand ready ticketed. Their fragrance and 
meaning can never be entirely exhausted ; 
but by this means we can tell when we have 
seen the best of their kind, and consult our 
own taste as to the next division it is best to 
investigate and expatiate in. Our guide is 
not overwhelmed by great names. Due 
justice is done to the intellectual giants, but 
they are not elevated beyond all measure of 
their greatness. ‘‘ Call Shakespeare eternal, 
infinite, and the rest, as much as we please, 
he had a form of human life before him, just 
as the humblest modern dramatist has.” 
Each of Mr. Hannay’s chapters is, to some 
extent, complete in itself; and perhaps we 
might complain of a little repetition. But 
a guide is not a book to be read 
through, and then put aside for a long 
day. It aspires to be something more 
than a catalogue raisonée. It meets and 
strives to correct some of the prejudices of 
our time. Poets, for example, are touched 
upon who are now but slightly read, and 
ge never will be read much again. 

r. Hannay leads up to them, but he does 
not blame those who he is aware will still leave 
them on one side. He does not pander to 
any desire of laying up knowledge without 
trouble. He states plainly that literature 
is no more all pleasure than anything else: 
You cannot get up his book and talk about 
writers as if you had studied them yourself. 
He has understood his work too well for 
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that. But those who wish to cultivate the 
writers of their native language in an honest 
and manly way, to whom time is valuable, 
and who are fond at once of economy and 
what is excellent, cannot do better than 
trust to Mr. Hannay. 








BILLIARDS. 


The Billiard Book. By Captain Crawley, 
Author of ‘‘ Billiards, its Theory and Practice,’ 
me ong, ao eat *, With 
Numerous Lllustrative Diagrams. 8vo, pp. 
261, 21s. (London : Longmans. 1866.) va 
MONG the various writers who have un- 

dertaken to act as ‘* guides, philo- 
sophers, and friends,” to those commencing 
the study of billiards, Captain Crawley has 
long held a very high, if not the highest 
lace. . We feel sure, therefore, that all the 
overs of this popular game will welcome this 
new volume, in which are presented to them 
the fruits of his most recent experience, and 
latest hints as to what to do and what to 
avoid. 

The game of billiards, like every pursuit 
which combines theoretical principles with 
mechanical skill, may be regarded in two 
aspects, as a science and as an art; and on 
this method Captain Crawley has proceeded. 

The theory of billiards, considered as a 
science, rests on the mathematical axiom, 
that the angle of reflexion is equal to the 
angle of incidence ; or, in plainer terms, a 
ball being struck in the centre against any 
part of the cushion comes off the cushion, 
or off another ball, at an angle corres- 
ponding to that at which it struck 
the cushion. (In the Appendix the scien- 
tific reader will find the question treated 
at greater length and in a more technical 
manner.) In practice, however, the law 
does not invariably take effect. ‘‘ Where 
both bodies are moveable and elastic, a mo- 
dification of the law takes place and a com- 
pound action results.” The ‘‘side stroke,” as 
explained in p. 115, will cause the ball to de- 
viate in various degrees from the ‘‘ natural 
angle.” The rule is also modified by the 
greater or less elasticity of the cushions. 
‘From the old list cushions, greater cer- 
tainty of angle—but less swiftness—might 
be calculated upon.” ‘*The india-rubber 
cushion is subject to variations of tempera- 
ture which had no effect whatever upon the 
list-stuffed parts. Every table has its own 
peculiarities, and a certain stroke upon one 
table is a failure upon another.” 

But to put this scientific knowledge to 
practical use, we need suitable instruments, 
and we must learn how to employ them with 
facility and accuracy. There are, of course, 
many things which no manual, however well 
written, can teach, and can only be learnt in 
actual practice, and by watching and imi- 
tating the best players. Still, an immense 
deal of useful information. may be gained 
even from the conversation (so to s 
of a consummate master of the art like 
Captain Crawley. 

irst, there is the billiard-table, the form 
of which is sufficiently familiar to all of us. 

It was, however, ‘‘the fashion formerly to 

make billiard-tables square, round, oval, 

ogtagonal, and of various curious shapes, 
and on the Continent these variations of 
form are not uncommon even now.” 

Next in order comes the cue, as to the 

choice and management of which we have 

many useful hints in the early part of the 

— and here and there throughout the 

work. 

The balls *‘ are made of the finest ivory, so 
turned that the centre or core of the tooth 
is exactly in the centre of .the ball.” It was 
formerly, and is we believe still, a very 
general opinion, that it is almost impossible 
for a billiard-ball not to have some bias. 
This notion Captain Crawley appears to 
consider unfounded. ‘* Immense care,” he 
says, “‘is taken by turners in producing 
thoroughly true billiard-balls, and before 
they are sent out they are tested with a 
machine, by which the very slightest varia- 
tion in weight or exactness of roll is instantly 
detected.” In another place he remarks that 
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faifare in the ~ f i ld be 
ilure in the supply of ivory wou re- 
— by the billiard-player with as much 

orror as the failure of coal, with which some 
men of science threaten us, would cause to 
the manufacturer or the iron-founder. Un- 
happily for the former, we fear that his ap- 
yolkendions would rest on grounds which are 
anything but hypothetical. 

In the last chapter Captain Crawley gives 
direction as to the construction and fitting 
up of the billiard-room. A sketch of the 
room as it should be according to his ideas, 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. To fit 
up a billiard-room is, he observes,’ by no 
means so expensive an afiair as is generally 
imagined ; though we think he somewhat un- 
derrates the difficulty of finding a suitable 
room which is experienced in ordinary 
houses. 

There are many persons in this country, 
though the number is far less than it was, 
who look on a billiard-room as a mere excuse 
for smoking, betting, and brandy-and-water. 
It would seem st and inconsistent to 
them, were we to dilate on the various 
moral qualities which may and often must 
be brought into play during a game of 
billiards. Yet so itis. Patience, perseve- 
rance, fair-dealing, courtesy, good temper, 
are virtues that may be Peg yn - e 
8 ing round ‘‘ the n cloth ” as well as 
pag plu serious Slesltina of real life. 

“Tf,” says Captain Crawley, “you make 
your hazard with carelessness and uncertainty, 
it will only succeed by accident . . . unless 

our mind is thoroughly satisfied that your 

ca can carry out its intentions, you will 
never be a billiard-player. . . The man with 
= mye full of mg cares of ago 
jlay at billiards, but he cannot play well.” 
fe The player who allows himself to become 
too much excited with the game will be very 
likely to lose it ; and as the angry man gets 
the worst of the argument, he who gets out 
of temper with himself, his opponent, or the 
marker, will stand but a poor chance against a 
cool and clear-headed player.” In _ these 
very just observations Captain Crawley has, 
pee Cg somewhat overlooked the merely 
mechanical part of the game. Witha skilful 
and experienced player, the eye is so accus- 
tomed to a quick and accurate glance, and 
the hand to follow the eye, that the stroke is 
made and succeeds in spite of any mental 
pre-occupation. 

Of ym aneg in objecting to the vulgar 
notions as to the bad canes Zh of billiard- 

ing, we do not mean to deny that the 
uenters of a public billiard-room are often 


ofa very suspicious character. ‘‘ Whenever,” 


Captain Crawley, ‘‘ you meet a smart- 
pains fellow in a public-room, who offers 
wagers against your making certain strokes 
which he can accomplish, treat him with 
civility, but don’t bet with him . . . beware 
of the man who wants to show you a few 
fancy strokes, and carries his chalk in his 

t . . . sometimes the Admirable Crich- 

short of half-crowns will offer to 

with his walking-stick, or with 

e unleathered end of the butt ; amateurs, 
beware of such iuses!” In consequence 
of the “skill” of these worthies, Captain 


Craw. tells us the games of pool and 
pyran, so popular in gentlemen’s society, 
ve fallen into disrepute at public tables. 
Roberts, ‘the first player in Europe,” after 
‘the in Europe, 
his ishing himself i Vephebstet-orpsage. 
In different parts of his work, he gives 
some amusing anecdotes of the tricks re- 
sorted to by persons of this c and of 
their detection in practice. e 
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_But whatever may be the character of 


billiard-players in general, or the moral 
tendencies of the game, it is very certain 
that billiards, are becoming every year a 
more popular and more universal pursuit. It 
is a game in which both sexes can join, 
it can be played by day or by night, in every 
climate, amidst Russian snows or under the 
burning sun of Calcutta.* To this increase 
of popularity, the labours of such teachers as 
Captain Crawley will materially contribute, 
when they express themselves in as clear, 
familiar, and well-chosen language as our 
author. 
In conclusion, we may observe that the 
work before us is admirably got up as re- 
s the printing and the numerous useful 
ulustrations ; and is in every respect fitted to 
occupy a place either on the table of the 
ladies’ drawing-room, or in the library of the 


.professional player. 


SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


Shadows of the Past. In Verse. By Viscount 
Stratford De Redcliffe. (London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1866.) 


ORD MACAULAY tells us that it was 
the habit of Warren Hastings to enter- 
tain his guests at breakfast each morning 
with a stanza or sonnet of his own compo- 
sition, which never failed to make its ap- 
ce as regularly as did the tea that 
iffused its peculiarly fine aroma over the 
Dalesford breakfast-table. Whether the 
flavour of the tea was likely to be improved 
by the addition of the verses, others, 
perhaps, besides the arm Essayist, will be 
inclined to doubt. arren Hastings is not 
the only illustrious character to whom Lord 
Macaulay’s critical comment might be with 
propriety applied. It would ost seem 
that in the intervals of repose which occur 
in the course of an active official life there is 
something peculiarly favourable to poetic 
composition. One cannot, at least, hel 
being struck in a review of minor Britis 
bards by the number of those who have 
to combine poetry and politics. It 
is per possible to explain this pheno- 
menon by the tendency common to most 
persons of seeking to find their relaxations 
and pleasures in a sphere distinctly opposite 
to their labours, and it would be difficult to 
imagine any two occupations more widely 
different than the study of state documents 
and the manufacture of verses. Very likely, 
too, there may be the same kind of solace and 
refreshment, if it was only known, in escap- 
ing from the atmosphere of Westininster and 
Whitehall to that of Parnassus, as, according 
to the author of the *‘ ublic,” there was 
to the contemplative intellect whose lot was 
cast amid the tempestuous hurricanes of a 
political career, in taking refuge behind the 
sheltering hedge of philosophy, and in letting 
the fury of the storm sweep by. The com- 
y 








positions of Warren Hastings may be con- 
sidered as typical of a great of the 
poetical productions of this and probably 
every other age, the results of what is popu- 
larly called elegant leisure and lettered ease. 
There are many —— who, for refreshment 
and relaxation from arduous toil, turn in- 
stinctively to the exercise of their creative 
rather than their receptive powers. The 
pleasure which others derive from read 
they derive from writing ; where some woul 
be inclined to skim in a desultory manner the 
pages of some favourite bard, they feel a certain 
craving to reproduce their various sensations 
on paper. It is afar greater treat to them 
to perceive the evidence of their own exist- 
ence and intelligence in black and white than 
to brood over the most treasured gems of 
ancient and modern song. With minds of 
this order Pope’s view of the utility of poetry 
and poetical genius is perfectly satisfactory ; 
the advantages of whiok: he sums up as con- 
sisting in ‘‘the agreeable wer of self- 
amusement when a man is idle and alone ; 
the privilege of being admitted into the best 
* Tt has been as our readers are doubtless 





aware, by the head of the Catholic Church ; who is, we 
understand, no mean proficient in the game. 
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company, and the freedom of saying as 
many careless things as other people without 
being so severely remarked on.” Such facts 
and opinions as these are at least ample 
justification for the composition of a great 
deal of very mediocre verse ; how far they 
vindicate the more serious step of publica- 
tion is of course another question, and one on 
which it might be impertinent for the critic 
to touch. If gentlemen have amused them- 
selves and their friends by poems of their 
own manufacture, they may be pardoned 
perhaps, for fondly fancying that they will 
amuse the public in general as well. At 
any rate, their right to rush into print is 
unquestionable ; and as long as they make 
up their minds not to be disappointed if 
their ventures are not received with the 
enthusiasm and delight which they may have 
pictured in their more hopeful moments, no 
harm can possibly be done. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe belongs to the 
class of poets to whom we have alluded 
above. A laborious statesman, he has found 
his recreation in song. To him poetry has 
been a graceful accomplishment to beguile 
his own leisure, and possibly to charm the ears 
of his friends. His admiration of the Muses 
has assumed rather the form of a light flir- 
tation than of a serious and reverential 
attachment. But his lordship considers, if 
we may judge from his motto, that even 
these attentions are sufficiently great to win 
the favour and protection of the nine sisters. 
It may be that the goddesses who inhabit the 
shady grottoes of Helicon, instigated by the 
jealousy characteristic of their sex, are dis- 
posed to resent such off-hand treatment as 
this, and to respond to the demonstration 
of a somewhat fickle and inconstant admirer 
by causing him to rejoice in the ap- 
pearance rather than the reality of their 
regard. It may be that the divinities who 
preside over poesy look with suspicion upon 
any marked attention paid to the spirit of 
po itics, and a close examination of his 
ordship’s volume inclines us to believe that 
our conjectures are not altogether wrong. 
On the whole, we think that ‘‘Shadows of the 
Past” are interesting rather because they 
shows us the various topics which have from 
time to time occupied the mind of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, than because they 
afford us any eo of a highly poetical 
organization. The contents of the volume 
now before us are equally remarkable for a 
total absence both of decided excellences 
and decided faults. On the one hand, there 
is not a single piece which does not convince 
us of the presence of an educated and refined 
mind ; on the other, there is not discernible 
a single stroke which could delude us into 
the idea that we were standing before a true 
and great poet. The metres flow smoothly, 
the rhymes run easily, some of the images 
possess considerable prettiness, but as much 
original poetry—and all real poetry is original 
— ight be found in the Blue Book. Occa- 
sionally, we came across a neat piece of 
antithesis or an expression that reminds us 
of epigram, but it has not been our fortune 
to stumble upon anything which justifies us 
in calling his lordship a poet. ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Genius” is the longest and loftiest 
effort in the volume ; and a goodly list is 
given us both of successful and unsuccessful 
intellects, interspersed with a few general 
and particular reflections, of which the fol- 
lowing will serve as an example ; it possesses, 
at any rate, the undoubted merit of pat- 
riotism, and appreciation of ‘*‘ the age ”:— 


What age, what land was ever blest like ours 
With rare inventions and unbounded pow’rs ? 
What once were trams are lengthened into rails : 
Steam and the screw usurp the place of sails. 
Unaided hands no longer thrash our crops ; 

Gas, more than noon, illumes our world of shops ; 
Horsed on the lightning rushes soul to soul, 
And wires have life, where oceans o’er them roll ; 
By such proud arts are link’d the varied climes ; 
In these we hail the spirit of the times. 

There are few subjects on which the noble 
author of these lines has forborne to favour 
us with his metrical utterances. His critical 
opinion of Taglioni, his sensations in a collis- 
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ian railway ; his notions on 
i e present state of the Mea 
in is views on a surprising variety o 
points, are carefully recorded in verse. 

Poetry having been with his lordship so 
entirely a relaxation and amusement, we 
ought not to be rised when we notice 
that every conceivable shade of feeling— 
grave and gay—is exhibited in the present 
volume. At one time, we come across pas- 
sages full of deep and serious thoughts—on 
the next page we meet with something spor- 
tive and humorous. But Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe’s humour is of a remarkably 
heavy kind. He has not the lightness and 
briskness of touch which are pre-eminently 
necessary for vers de société. e cannot help 
being reminded, as we read some of his most 
humorous and comic passages, of the need- 
lessly vigorous efforts made by Mr. Titmouse 
in “*Ten Thousand a-Year ” to divide a trifle 
reposed upon a glass-bottomed dish, and of 
the melancholy results that ensued. There is 
—o portentous in such pleasantry as 
t — 


Suppose we, now, the robber [Time] caught— 
WwW 3 ee down—to justice brought ; 
And all his pilferings from a child 

Before the bench in order piled. 

Not all in substance or in kind, 

For that the court were too confined ; 

But some in schedules, others drawn— 

A few like things just out of pawn. 


We might multiply to an indefinite amount 
uotations which would still further illustrate 
e idea we have formed and stated as to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s verses. Grati- 
fying as the volume may be to its noble 
author, it is not, we think, likely to possess 
any intense interest for the public at large. 
It is quite possible to be an able diplomatist 
without ranking as a great poet, and nothing 
is easier than to please oneself considerably 
by the cammiaaan composition of verses, 
without contributing in a great degree to the 
amusement or the edification of the world in 
general. 


sion on the 








JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. By John 
Craven, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner during 
His Confinement. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


N the 22nd May, 1865, Jefferson Davis, 
late President of the Confederate States, 
entered as a prisoner that Fortress Monroe 
n his approach to which, in former days, 
** under President Pierce, the cannon thun- 
dered their hoarse salute to the all-powerful 
Secretary of War, the gates leapt open, the 
soldiers presented arms, and the whole place 
was under his command.” He was shown 
into Casemate No. 2, and Clay into No. 4. 
** The heavy doors clanged behind them, and 
in that clang was rung the final knell of the 
terrible, but now extinct, rebellion.” Scarcely 
was this done, when Mr. Davis asked one of 
his guards, ‘‘ Which way does the embrasure 
face?’ Of course they vouchsafed no reply. 
“* His sole reading-matter a Bible and prayer- 
book, his only companions those two silent 
guards, and his only food the ordinary 
rations of bread and beef served out to the 
soldiers of the garrison—thus passed the first 
day and night of the ex-President’s confine- 
ment.” The ironing of Mr. Davis, which took 
place next morning, was a piece of most un- 
necessary cruelty. No excuse was offered at 
the time, and no reason preferred ; and, 
indeed, none could have been given. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that on the 24th Maythe 
attendance of a physician was found requisite. 
Dr. Craven’s first care was to provide his 
patient with a hospital mattress and softer 
illow ; his next to advise that the prisoner 
be allowed tobacco. Both recommendations 
were attended to, and Mr. Davis was enabled 
to fill his pipe, “‘the sole article he had 
carried with him from the ‘ Clyde,’ except 
the clothes he then wore.” Shortly after- 
wards, on representations from the same 
quarter, Mr. Davis was released from his 
irons, better food was provided from the 
doctor’s own table, and he entered freely into 
those conversations with Dr. Craven which 
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form the greater and more interesting portion 
of the doctor’s volume. We wish it were in 


our power to say that it contained nothing 
else. The treatment of Mr. Davis in prison 
will be a lasting di to the Cabinet of 
President Johnson. For a long time he was 
denied the use of any books ; his body linen 
was taken from him and doled out at the rate 
of two shirts a-week, and those not 
vided very y by a ‘* General” es. 
Two silent soldiers ay ee 9 sd kept guard 
in his little cell night and day. more 
up and down in the room outside. 
At least two pair of eyes were to be kept 
constantly esl epen him. A whole month 
elapsed before the prisoner was allowed the 
usual hour’s walk upon the ramparts. 
The soldiers who brought his breakfast 
grumbled in his hearing that it was too good 
forhim. Mould gathered upon his shoes. 
He was denied the use of a knife and fork. 
After five months, as the prisoner’s health 
began to fail very fast, he was at last removed 
to somewhat better quarters; but as if his 
keepers could not make up their minds to do 
a gracious act without repenting of it, they 
insisted on his meals being supplied at incon- 
venient hours, and then wrath fell immedi- 
ately afterwards upon Dr. Craven, for order- 
ing ‘‘a good heavy black pilot-cloth overcoat, 
and some heavy flannels to make Mr. Davis 
comfortable for the winter.” The corre- 
spondence which ensued upon this between 
the author and the Gendell mmabdiie is 
most amusing. ‘“‘Jeff” appears to have 
kept his clothes, but Dr. Craven was forbid- 
den to hold any further conversation with 
him except on ‘‘strictly professional matters,” 
and was shortly afterwards relieved from 
duty. No doubt the ex-President fared 
better than Lafayette in, the du ms of 
Magdeburg and Olmutz, with whom he 
com himself. He had plenty of visitors, 
for the most part military men attached to 
the garrison, and held conversations on all 
possible subjects with them. To some he 
appeared the greatest authority living 
on dogs; to others, on cocks. He natu- 
rally gained ground in the estimation of 
all who approached him. But there 
was throughout a _ strange mixture of 
caprice and good humour in his treatment. 
To keep so interesting a prisoner completely 
excluded from the public view woul not, 
perhaps, have satisfied the sovereign people. 
At the same time, they were resolved to 
punish him. So his immediate guardians, 
interpreters of the national will, seem to have 
made the balance even, which was disturbed 
through the unwonted indulgences they 
were obliged to show him, by treating him 
occasionally like a refractory schoolboy. 
Poor Clay, who was not the cynosure of so 
y eyes, escaped the irons, but perhaps 
suffered more in the main. At all events, his 
health broke down much sooner, and he has 
long since been released on parole. 
Singularly enough, the guards, who never 
seem to have contracted any very friendly 
feeling for ‘‘ Jeff,” were most desirous to 
secure trophies or “relics” of “anything 
he had touched.” His former greatness 
could not touch the vulgarity of the American 
mind, but they were ‘cute enough to see 
the value of the prisoner in a speculative 
point of view. They carried off Dr. Craven’s 
silver spoons, which were sent over with 
the meals, and when Mr. Davis avoided 
the absolute exhaustion of his physician’s 
plate-chest by retaining one for use, they 
seized the napkins. Nor did they s his 
** brier-wood a. “ The large nal hand- 
some one, e of meerschaum, with an 
amber mouthpiece, his companion during 
the stormiest years of his administration,” 
was presented to Dr. Craven. We suppose 
Mr. Davis was finally reduced to a common 
** clay,” which perhaps he daily breaks. But 
not only common soldiers, even ‘* generals ” 
laid claim to a property in his ‘“‘ relics.” 
One By Peg imar Es Cc clgng se 
inspected the operation, but “said it was 
the order of General Miles that the lopped 
hair should be carried over to head-quarters.” 
That his correspondence with his wife should 
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pene thnongh the hands of ottsieis, Meas 
unnecessary, seems acco rule. 

as Dr. Craven was allowed to receive letters 
reason 


Mr. Davis was not in power sufficiently 
long, nor was his position ever so completely 
ized, nor was his dominion even over 
‘his people,” as he always called them, so 
independent as to invest either his opinions 
or his intentions with anything like the same 
importance as that which attaches to the 
** Conversations of Napoleon at St. Helena.” 
He gossiped on natural history, a kind of 
semi-professional subject to the doctor, as 
much as on any other topic. Nor did he omit 
one of the peor. te consolations which prisoners 
from time immemorial have experienced. 

Observing me brush away with my foot some 
crumbs scattered near his bedside, Mr. Davis 
— me to desist Fag Mt for thing’ he had 
was domesticating—the o ivi i e 
now power to benefit. e drewbach to this 
companionship was, that the crumbs called forth 
a swarm of red ants, as well as the mouse ; and 
he with a smile, that a few ant-lions 
should be caught and brought in from the 
beach. Placed in a cigar-box, with some fine 
sand and a lump of sugar, or a few dead locusts, 
to attract the ants, they would soon rid him of 
his insect visitors, and afford him, th on & 
small scale, the nearest approach to sport he could 
now have. 

The Doctor’s notes are honest reports, and 
very well done. There is nothing super- 
fluous, and his good faith seems unques- 
tionable. The letters of Mrs. Davis to one 
she understood to be her husband’s friend 
are very touching. The treatment of their 
little son in Savannah by the Yankee soldiers 
reminds us of Simon teaching Louis X VIL 
to be a good sans-culotte in the wise, = 
‘* Billy was taught to sing ‘ We'll eff 
Davis on a sour apple tree,’ by giving him a 
sood fricnds with the soldiers, that the, poor 

riends wi e soldiers, that 
child seemed to forget a great deal of his 
regard for his father.” 

The spectacle of a mighty nation wreaking 
its vengeance upon one dying elderly man, 
who has lost the sight of one eye, and whom 
no one can with the slightest appre“ 
hension, does not add to its dignity ; but 
Mr. Davis acknowledged that on the whole 
his treatment was kind and liberal. The 
publication of this book is ‘‘ absolutely the 
first statement in his favour which the 
Northern press has yet given to the world ;” 
and as it could not have been i 
without the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we may infer that the time for release 
is drawing nigh. The ‘‘ prison life” of the 
ex-President will never be forgotten, and 
the tender mercies of Democracy compare 
favourably with those of European des- 
potism. When Mr. Davis, in some corner 
of the South, surrounded by his family, reads 
the tale of his own sufferings and his own 
complaints, 

Forsitan hec olim meminisse juvabit. 








THE AULULARIA OF PLAUTUS, 


T. Macci Plauti Aulularia. With Notes Critical 
and Ezxegetical, and an Introduction’on Plautian 
Prosody. By Wilhelm W: , Ph. D. (Cam- 
bridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. “London : Bell 
& Daldy. 1866.) 

HERE was much the same kind of dra- 
matic debt existing between ancient 

Rome and Athens as there is between Eng- 

land and France in the day. Un- 

original as almost all departments of Roman 
literature were, none was more so than the 
national comedy—if, indeed plays full of 

Greek characters, Greek ideas, deriving their 


only interest from situations and Greek 
in every can be digni with the 
name of nati It seem in truth 
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great amount of novelty. What Menander 
and other authors of the new and middle 
comedy were to Plautus, Plautus has himself 
been to the Italian Gelli, Molitre, Ben Jon- 

and, to a certain extent, Shakespeare as 
voll Few things can be more significant 
of Roman character and popular Roman 
thought than the fact that the Roman comic 
dramatist should have preferred as models 
for his own work the monotonous produc- 
tions of the new Athenian comedy tothe vigor- 
ous satire of Aristophanes. Sentiments and 


. expressions that would have received bound- 


less applause from an Athenian assembly, 
and would have tickled with immense delight 
the irrepressible imagination of an Athenian 
citizen, would have been hooted off the stage 
at Rome, or would have been visited with 
the keenest censure of the Roman law. What 
was merely regarded at Athens as being a 
perfectly legitimate amount of ridicule and 
satire would have been looked upon at Rome 
as a breach of propriety and an offence to 
ublic decorum. Cleon and Lamachus were 
air game enough for the pen of an Aristo- 
phanes ; but had the Roman comedian ven- 
tured to introduce any of the political cele- 
brities of his day, a Marius, a Sylla, or a 
Ceesar, he would have trespassed upon danger- 
ous ground, and have laid himself open to 
an indictment for high treason or libel. But 
if, on the one hand, there was a gain of deli- 
cacy and decorum in Roman comedy, there was 
on the other a direct loss of fire, spirit, and 
art. Itis curious to observe how generally 
deficient in life, interest, variety, and reality 
most of these productions are. A strong 
family likeness pervades every member of 
the class. There appears to have been a 
certain number of characters to which 
the imagination of the author was con- 
fined—conventional personages to be intro- 
duced as the occasion might seem to 
require. When the plot of the play was 
once ascertained it was not difficult to 
guess what thecharacters would be like. Those 
most prominent were, to use the words of 
den, ‘‘ generally an old father who would 
illingly before he dies see his son well 
married ; a debauched son, kind in _ his 
nature to his mistress, but miserable in his 
want of mone . a braggadocio captain, 
a parasite, and a lady of pleasure. As for 
the poor honest maid on whom the story is 
built, and who ought to be one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the play, she is commonly 
mute in it.” This description is exceedingly 
just. The truth seems to be that the comic 
drama was neither suited to the Roman 
mind nor to the state of Roman society. In 
the lack of suitable native dramatis persone 
the dramatic writer turned to Greek sources. 
The result was, of course, a plagiarism ; but 
the ancient plagiarist, unlike the modern, 
made no effort to conceal his debt of obliga- 
tion. He varied neither names, characters, 
nor scenes. 

It is not to assign the exact produc- 
tion to which the Anlularia owes ite birth. 
But the whole conception of the piece is 
strikingly Greek. Asa play, it possesses the 
merit of exhibiting several amusing phases 
of character, and of having afforded material 
for more than one dramatist of later times. 
Truth to nature it can hardly be said to 
display ; the avarice of Euclio, with its 
fantastic development, partakes of the nature 
of acaricature, and not of a sketch from life. 
No true artist will ever attempt to confine 
his reader the interest —- — _ 
spectacle of one passion alone, to the exclu- 
sion of all other symptoms of natural emo- 
tion. Plautus represents his miser as in- 


capable of bestowing a poo thought upon 
e 


ps dp else but money. does not even 
e into consideration the vices which an 
inordinate love of money may be presumed 
to engender. Avarice is portrayed not as 
contemptible and hateful, by reason of the 
faults which of necessity accompany it, but 


a8 ridiculous, because it leads its victim into 
actions which deserve the name rather of 


absurdities than of vices. Molitre and 
Fielding, who were both indebted to the 
author of the Aulularia, have shown more 





knowledge of human nature than this by 
introducing 
The — and shades, whose well accorded 
strife 
Gives all the strength and colour to our life. 
Plautus is one of those authors who are 
better suited for occasional study than for 
supplying a regular text-book in schools. 
For philological purposes no writer can be 
read with more advantage—illustrating, as he 
does, an important era in the history of the 
pronunciation of the Latin language, and in the 
various significances borne by certain words 
at different times. The edition of the Aulu- 
laria which we now have before us, by Pro- 
fessor Wagner, valuable in all respects, is 
especially so for the admirable introduction 
prefixed to the play. It would be difficult 
to meet with a more thoroughly exhaustive 
and convincing treatise than that which is 
here presented to us ‘‘On Latin Pronuncia- 
tion as Seen in the Verses of the Comic 
Writers.” The only satisfactory manner of 
accounting for the extraordinary pro- 
sodiacal discrepancies between Plautus 
and Virgil is that which Professor 
Wagner adopts, and assuming as a prin- 
ciple that the laws of prosody, which 
were doubtless in force during the Augustan 
age, were unknown, and, therefore—since 
they did not exist—could not be violated, in 
the earlier stages of Roman literature. 
Metrical offences can only be imputed by an 
error of language to Titus Andronicus, 
Plautus, or Terence. As is admirably ob- 
served, ‘‘ Their sole guide in prosodiacal 
matters was their ear, and in many cases 
they obeyed the dictates of the rythmical 
rather than of the quantitative laws of the 
language.” The truth really is that at this 
period quantity, properly so called, did not 
exist, and that accent was the sole regulator 
of pronunciation. This view is not stated 
for the first time by Professor Wagner. 
Bentley and Hermann, and other scholars 
more or less known, have given their names 
to it ; but in the present volume it is at least 
illustrated with a new felicity and complete- 
ness. The force of the accent alone, however, 
is not the only point to which special attention 
is devoted. A hostof instancesare given which 
satisfactorily prove that a tendency to drop 
the final consonants of many words was not 
peculiar to Plautus and to Terence, but was 
common to many dialects of Italy ; and that 
a similar tendency is discoverable in several 
modern languages. A modern Greek, for 
example, may say 7éde or wédw (= rddwr, 
foot), xepiv or xépt, xapt Or xaprc. Professor 
Wagner’s chapters on the common occurrence 
of synizesis and hiatus are full and clear. His 
theories sufficiently explain all the difficul- 
ties of Plautian prosody ; and his theories 
are plentifully supported by facts. The 
exegetical commentary is distinguished by 
the same high qualities as the introduction ; 
and the two form a most valuable contribu- 
tion to recent scholarship. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to exaggerate the worth of such 
works as these. Laborious, conscientious, and 
perspicuous, such annotations and discus- 
sions do far more than explain the special 
difficulties of any icular author. They 
do even more than illustrate the complexities 
of one particular language ; they show satis- 
factorily that “‘the primeval laws which 
govern the growth and decay of all forms of 
human speech” are as capable of being 


aay y applied to one nation as to another. 
hen “hilological criticism has been esta- 
blished upon a basis so broad and liberal, 


grammar becom mething more than an 
ordinary study, 








PRAED. 


A Selection from the Works of W. Mackworth 
Praed. lected and Prefaced by Sir G. 
Young, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Moxon.). 

T is poetry? The common answer, 

** Poetry is a gift,” while it appears to 

evade the question, really goes much nearer 
the truth than is imagined. Poetry is the 
blossom of the intellectual power of man; all 
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men have the plant, but it does not flower 
with all. Poetry and music are alike in this 
respect : they are both owing to a uliar 
condition of human nature—lying basen see 
in many instances, but to be roused in all 
when the right chord is struck. When we 
come to look into things, we shall discover 
that analogies are something more than 
resemblances, if the natures which are 
compared are of similar organization. Poetry 
is a gift in the same sense that our being isa 
gift. Starting from what is acknowledged 
as an existence, let us try and trace the way 
in which this existence is carried on, the 
why it exists at all being clearly beyond our 
reach. So much appears to be owing to the 
complex organization of our bodies in the 
evolution of mind, that many consider the 
poetic faculty to be a diseased and not a 
normal state, an overbalance of the ordinary 
powers by the excess of the one extraordinary 
power ; great wit nearly allied to madness ; a 
derangement of the machine ; and poets are 
regarded much with the same feeling that 
certain nations display towards the insane— 
pity mingled with respect, as persons on 
whom a divine visitation has fallen. The 
notion that poetry is merely high - flown 
language, or thought verging on the im- 
possible, though containing some truth as to 
the art, does not touch the scientific point. 
The poetic nature is not the same as the 
poetic work, and this will explain the want 
of consistency between the poet and his 
poems. Delicate perception, united with 
deep reflective power, springs from an organi- 
zation which may in other ways be coarse 
and common. The poet, in fact, in addition 
to temperament, has a faculty of mind which 
enables him to echo to his brethren external 
impressions and internal reflections which 
they themselves, while they too perceive 
them, are unable to fix. 

The material body has immense effect on 
the mind. A poet is therefore irritable from 
excitement ; sensitive, from the large nervous 
force possessed by the brain, which acts in 
shocks on the frame in general. Taking this 
view of the poetic vis, many things are 
easily explained in the lives of men of 
genius, and a fairer comparison of the merits 
of different works may be arrived at. True 
poetry can only be written by one who is in 
possession of the particular combinations 
which go to make strong intellect, and 
who has these in a degree exceeding his 
fellows. It must be the identical faculty 
with theirs, or they will not be moved by it ; 
it must be in excess of theirs, or they will 
not acknowledgeit assuperior. True poetry, 
however simple, approves itself to the masses. 
Poets, as they grow older, will endeavour 
more and more to attain that power, free 
from extraneous matter, which shall affect 
the faculty which they enjoy in common 
with others. For this reason, the poet who 
in youth tries to dazzle by transcendentalism, 
is in mature age content to appeal to the 
best feelings of humanity. ike a great 
orator, he Tasos when he has grasped the 
attention of his audience. And here again 
we may refer to that sympathy which is 
more easily evoked when persons are en 
rapport, as a proof of our statement that 
poetry is the blossom of the intellect, the 

rfection of acommon nature. Hence it has 

een called the music of the mind. The 
highest style of poetry is that which is in 
advance of its age, and yet acceptable to that 
age and all others. Such a poet appears to 
know everything better than others, and to 
know more generally than others. As to the 
work itself, the poem must be true to the 
writer’s nature, or it will miss its aim; it 
must be conveyed in vivid words, hence the 
constant use of metaphor and personification 
—which are the teaching by symbols. Art 
will be required to reduce the thought to 
suitable language. Verse, as distinguished 
from poetry itself, is the art moulding the 
ideas into form. a use of verse = wd 
great in condensing and clearing the thoug 

aud rong it not only presentable but 
alluring. thering together what we have 
said, the poet must be a representative mind 
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the elected of his peers; and as there are 
many circumstances which prevent a plant 
from flowering, so a great poet can only give 
-out great poems when placed in a position of 
ease, where he can be true to himself as well 
as to his work. Many poets have been lost 
by the discharge of the poetic vis on other 
‘matters. The stream turned out of its natural 
channel may sparkle and please, but it wants 
the power by which all natural objects draw 
‘sympathy from human nature ; it is artificial, 
‘and no longer in connexion with what is 
‘real in life. Politics and refined society seem 
both to exercise a prejudicial effect on the 
poet : the first diverts his ability, the second 
‘divests it of its pre-eminent force, and re- 
‘duces it to a tamer level. Society sneers at 
‘enthusiasm. The poet of society is there- 
fore reduced to wit and epigrammatic 
.smartness; feeling and expression are to be 
avoided, as productive of disagreeable scenes. 
Praed was a true poet ; but his poetry is 
as it were a laugh at his own sensi- 
itiveness. Thus in the *‘ Red Fisherman,” a 
itrue poetic work, we find a line which at 
‘once destroys the whole harmony of the 
‘poem, recalling us, by a misplaced witticism, 
from the weird influence to which we had 
surrendered ourselves :— 


The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a Company pumped. 


We cannot, after this, recover the impression 
made by the description of the ‘* Devil’s 
decoy ;” although invention and composition 


useful egory, yet this one unhappy 
allusion to a common-place discomfort of 
modern life has much the same effect as a 
good joke in an eloquent sermon at the 
‘Tabernacle. In another poem we meet 
with a beautiful line much in the style of 
Tennyson :— 


We met but in one giddy dance, 
Good-night joined hands with greeting. 
The song ‘‘ Bliss to those that love thee ” is 
a lovely composition :— 
The wild voice of thy laughter 
Hath fleeted from before me; 
But an echo lingers after, 
Flinging magic o’er me. 
“*School and School-fellows ” affords some 
specimens of that effective simplicity which 
appeals to every heart. The _ short 
poem, ‘* Fuimus,” shows that Praed had 
it in his power to wake the deep mys- 
terious tones connected with human life, 
although he preferred the Irish lively music 
which sports with existence, and conceals its 
emotions under a smile or jest. Praed in his 
lighter pieces, is not without some touches of 
the ‘“‘curiosa felicitas” of song. What 
Praed might have been as a poet, we may 
judge from some beautiful songs in the 
“Bridal of Belmont,” ‘‘ The Story of 
Violette,” and in what is, perhaps, the most 
powerful of his pieces, ‘‘ The Covenanter’s 
Lament for Bothewell Brigg,” where the 
very spirit of the persecuted Covenanters is 
— and preserved. The words of a 
mightier poet will not inaptly convey our 
estimate of Praed’s merits as a poet :— 
Thy leaf has perished in the n, 
And, Walhe-we breathe at, awe the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been. 


The type and get-up of the book are worthy 
of the series of the ‘‘ Poetical Sosii,” as they 
have been called, and we need say no more. 





ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


Elster’s Folly. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 Vols. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 945, 31s. 6d. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
HE history of a vacillating man, without 
any great faults, but allowing himself to 

be drawn into many scrapes and even serious 
dangers from want of moral courage to resist 
temptation. The principal character is well 
conceived, and drawn out with much spirit. 
The plot is well woven, and the interest of 
the tale preserved by a clever illusion put 


upon the reader, which is not cleared up till 
at the close of the novel. But we do not 
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consider that the writer has been so suc- 
cessful with another of her dramatis persone, 
the Dowager Countess of Kirton. This lady 
may be a photograph of some living person, 
but is far too gross a caricature to be a 
representative of good society. 


The most remarkable quality observable in 
the Countess Dowager, apart from her great 
breadth, was her restlessness. She seemed 
never still; her legs had a fidgetty, nervous 
movement in them ; and in moments of ex- 
citement, which were not unfrequent, she was 
given to excecute a sort of war-dance. Old she 
was not ; but her peculiar graces of person, her 
rotund form, her badly-made front of flat flaxen 
curls, which was rarely in its place, made her 
appear so. A bold, scheming, unscrupulous, 
vulgar-minded woman, who had never been 
considerate of other ie feelings in her life, 
whether they might be her equals or her 
inferiors. 


We cannot help feeling that this sketch must 
be introduced for the purpose of gibbeting 
some enemy ; although perchance it may be 
only for the sake of producing a contrast with 
the delineation of the handsome, elegant 
Elster, who becomes her victim. The dowager 
countess’s language moreover is more suitable 
for the mouth of a lady’s-maid or a house- 
keeper than for that of alady. ‘If ever I 
saw such behaviour in all my existence!” 
with many like expressions, which seem to us 
not in keeping with the rank of the person 
who utters + Sa Elster is the younger 


and feeling are united to form a beautiful and — brother of Lord Hartledon, and is much 


snubbed by Lady Kirton, who is a cousin, 
but pretends to be an aunt in order to fix 
herself at Hartledon House. Percival 
Elster is much in debt, and much in love 
with Miss Ashton, daughter of the rector of 
Calne, near the family seat of the Elsters. 


| Lady Kirton has brought her daughter, 


Lady Mande, to stay with Lord Hartledon, 
in the hope of catching him. A quarrel 
arises between ’Val Elster and his brother, 
the Earl, owing to a mistake made by a 
bailiff in arresting the.latter as Mr. Elster. 
Lord Hartledon goes to the rectory, that he 
may prove himself not to be his brother, and 


there lets out the state of his brother’s 


affairs, by which unlucky incident ’Val is 
forbidden to visit Miss Ashton any longer. 
Elster is very indignant with his brother, 
and they have a quarrel in consequence. A 
boat-race takes place some time afterwards, 
and Lord Hartledon is missing. Having 
injured himself and rendered himself help- 
less, he is found at last, drowned. At the in- 
quest there is amystery about the accident, and 
a man named Pike, who has been a squatter 
on the estate, evidently suspects Mr. Elster of 
having somehow a share in his brother’s death. 
Lady Kirton, without the smallest scruple, 
sets herself to separate Elster and Mi 

Ashton, and marry the new Earl to her own 
daughter. This she effects by means of 
underhand letters to the Ashton family, and 
by bullying Elster in another of his follies, 
the crowning one, of being engaged to two 
women at the same time, and being per- 
suaded into marrying the one he does not 
reallylove. After the marriage, asecret trouble 
falls on the new Earl of Hartledon. He has 
i Tm, committed some great crime, which 
renders him a slave to a man who visits him, 
and holds long interviews with him. A Mr. 
Carr, a barrister, is his friend, and stands 
by him in every way. Lady Hartledon 
learns the secret at last, and being subject to 
heart complaint, at the shock of an 
accident to her son, dies, and after a while 
Lord Hartledon marries Ann Ashton, and 
pensions off Dowager Lady Kirton. We are 
then permitted to discover that the secret is 
that "Val Elster had suffered himself to be 
entrapped into a Scotch marriage before he 
married Lady Maude Kirton ; consequently 
her children are illegitimate. The skill of 
the novelist is displayed most in keeping up 
the suspicion of the reader, that ‘‘ Elster’s 
Folly ” is murder and not bigamy. This is 
managed with very cantieanite power. The 
authoress appears more at home in drawing 
the characters of boys and young men 
than of ladies. We do not think Miss 
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Ashton herself with her brusque manner is 
very loveable. Some characters from low 
life are much more true to nature. 
The sketch of Mrs. Green, a timid woman, 
given to fits apparently, but really having to 
conceal the secret return of a son, who lives 
near her, disguised as the min Pike, is well 
worked out. The story, although conveying 
the feeling of a tragedy, turns out at last to 
be but a serious comedy. Elster is, in spite 
of his ‘‘ folly,” a kind-hearted, well-meaning 
man, and thoroughly enlists our sympathies, 
although he angers us by his w ess. 
There is so much ability in this lady’s novels, 
that we have ventured to be more critical of 
the defects than we should otherwise have 
been. There is the means of exciting interest 
in her hands, without overstepping the limit 
of probability. The character of Elster im- 
proves under his trials, and we cannot but 
admire the moral tone which is given to the 
work by his self-inflicted sufferings, while at 
the same time we cannot but do justice to 
the liberal spirit in which the faults of man- 
kind are treated. The style is easy and read- 
able; an acquaintance with the different 
classes of society is manifested. The deserip- 
tion of the young scamp, the boy a is 
particularly life-like. The authoress a 
special talent for depicting boys—a race gene- 
rally not much in favour with ladies, She 
enters into their ways and feelings, and hits 
off their characteristic heedlessness and 
rosity with a hearty sympathy which 

well for her powers of appreciation. It is 
something now-a-days to meet with a writer 


who can draw life-like men sir and 
elicit from her story a good mo tonchbng 


such as we have set before us in “* Elster’s 
Folly.” 


~ ee 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


Up the Country. By the Hon. Miss Emily Eden, 
2 Vols, post Svo, pp. 565, 21s. (Bentley.) 


HERE are few books more tiresome than 
the ordinary run of ** Travels in ——.” 

lt would seem to be an easy task for any 
persons of ordinary talents and education to 
give an interesting account of what most 
struck them in their tour through a country 
wholly unlike their own ; but, in nine cases 
out of, ten, travellers leave out precisely what 





we wish to know. In truth, a book of 
travels is one of the most seducing books one 
can get held of. Itis a novel of history, con- 


veying prophetic touches of the future, with 
portraits of the dramatis persone who are to 
carry out, not the involutions of a novel’s plot, 
but the affairs of a nation. To be able to 
write in such a way as to carry on the atten- 
tion of the reader uires ability in the 
writer ; but to get admittance into the chief 
society of a foreign land, and to be able to 
see with one’s own eyes what is going on 
there, is only in the power of those who, like 
Miss Eden, are placed in close connexion 
with some high official, such as the Governor- 
General of India. In the two volumes 
styled ‘‘Up the Country ” is recorded the 
state journey. of Lord Auckland and his 
suite from Calcutta to the *‘ Hills;” and when 
we state that, both from talent and matter, 
the book is most readable, we only do the 
authoress bare justice. From being recorded 
in the form of a journal, all the freshness and 
vivacity of colloquial description are obtained, 
and are united with the deeper gift of reflec- 
tion, and a charming book is the result. A 
view of the life of English people in India, 
with their self-conceit and contempt of the 
natives, tallies well with the specimens of 
Anglo-Indians to be met with nearer home. 
If a few more such descriptions were 
written, one of the great reasons for 
our home carelessness about India would 
be removed. Nothing is more annoying than 
to be pooh-poohed by Anglo-Indians on mat- 
ters of importance, as we remember was our 
fate before the Indian Mutiny, while discours- 
ing on its possibility. ‘‘ Most faithful soldiers 
in the world—follow their English officers 
anywhere —nobody in England can know 
anything about India,” and so on. It is 
because persons with some understanding 
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do not like the ial views inculcated by 
those who have themselves been hoodwinked 


by the cunning of the “ ni ”—-who have 
seen through and through their arrogant 
masters—that we have been so little inte- 
rested in Indian matters. Reading Miss 
Eden’s journal is a very different affair. We 
are now able to form a judgment not only on 
Runjeet Singh and the feelings of the na- 
tives towards ourselves, but may even ven- 
ture a mild expostulation when Lieutenant 
A—— or Captain Z—— tries to snub us 


There is quite the feeling of being in India 
conveyed in these lively pages. We see the 
treasures of ‘*barbaric pearl and gold”—curi- 
ously enough the ‘‘Light of the World,” now 
known by its Indian name, the Koh-i-Noor, 
amongst them; we are overwhelmed with 
lassitude in the dusty plains, with the 
thermometer at 104—‘“‘oven heat ”—and re- 
vive with the air and rain of the Hills. We 
commend this book to those who have been 
in India, that they may study their own 

rtraits ; and to those who have not been, 

hat they may feel as if they had. Can a 
book do more? And that much we may 
safely declare ‘‘ Up the Country ” can do. 








FELICIA’S DOWRY. 


Felicia’s Dowry. By Mrs. F. Okeden. 3 Vols., 
post 8vo, 31s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


*¢ 4 LL women write novels now, whether 
they can or they can’t.” “ Felicia’s 

lowry ” is written by one who can. We are 
inclined to think that women are successful 
as novel-writers from their natural ability 
for conversation, of which most novels are 
made up. Of good novels there are various 
degrees. There are the clear and lively, but 
somewhat thin; the deeper, tinged with 
viewy reflections on the causes of things in 
general ; there are the sensational written 
to excite, the moral written to cool our 
emotions ; and there are the amusing, written 
simply to please. One may generally know 
& woman’s novel by its trenching further on 
forbidden subjects than a man’s, by its un- 
qualified statements and sweeping assertions 
—let usadd, as a set-oft, by the thorough appre- 
ciation of the value of sentiment and feeling 


in the affairs of life which it displays. We 
are not ing of those few lady writers 


who have all the force and energy of thought 
claimed by the ruder sex on ele special 
but of the more ordinary type. 

elicia’s Dowry” has for its moral the 
mistake of making too much running after 
coronets, The cuts against such bad 
manoeuvring are put into the mouth of a 
schoolboy, and are most telling. We believe 
that’ the moral intended to be elicited is a 
good one—i.e., nothing but disappoint-. 
ment and unhappiness can issue from a 
girl’s setting herself to catch wealth and 
rank rather than sterling merit. “ Felicia’s 
” is written by agentlewoman—one who 

is accustomed to good society, and therefore 
better able to describe what is vulgar both 
in feeling and in sentiment. ‘The noblemen 
who are introduced into the book are as lax 
in principles, with one exception, as they are 
-bred in manners. The plot is to con- 
trast the conduct of some people named 
Meriton in their matrimonial schemes with 
that of another family, who are content to 
act on principle and to abide the issue. The 
novel bri out clearly the folly and hol- 
lowness of the good-match-making female 
life, in contradistinction to the true delicacy 
and nobility of mind which regards life as a 
, and not a lottery where a prize is to 

be drawn for with as much skill as may serve 
eriton 


60,0007. , he in love with a Miss 

4 iss Meritons set themselves 
to win a Lord Belgravia and a Colonel 
Grant ; but in the end Lord Belgravia runs 
away with Felicia, and Colonel Grant marries 
one of the Miss Elliotts, so that true attach- 


ment entirely wins the race against match- 
TraPeaT ays Nie book ia clear ent pleasing. 





‘¢ Felicia’s Dowry,” if not one of the highest 
class of novels, is yet very far from the 
common run. It displays very considerable 

wer in analyzing the motives and in de- 
ineating the conduct of the ambitious 
schemers of society. 








The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 
By J. J. Déllinger, D.D., Translated by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. 2 Vols. (Allen.)—Every intel- 
ligent person will know what to expect in these 
volumes. They are a translation, executed with 
the author’s approval, and, we believe, faith- 
fully representing his views in unexceptional 
English, of a treatise of an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine, on a subject of paramount 
interest. The fact that the translator, and the 
very reverend doctor to whom it is dedicated, 
have both transferred their allegiance from the 
Anglican to the Roman Church, naturally gives 
it additional interest ; and yet we can scarcely 
think, as Mr. Oxenham seems to do, that many 
persons will read the book on this account who 
would not otherwise have done so. Every 
intelligent person will, as we have said, know 
what to expect. Members of the author’s own 
communion will, we take it for granted, find 
nothing but what they will be pleased with, if 
they be not profited thereby. Anglicans, and 
generally ing all who are not Roman 
Catholics, will find much from which they will 
dissent ; not, however, put in an offensive 
manner, and for that very reason the more likely 
todo harm. They will, of course, find nothing 
to shock them in the language used respecting 
the founder of Christianity, as they will in some 
recent works ; but, through the author’s desire to 
exalt tradition, they will find the Gospel records 
to be sometimes discredited almost as much as 
in the works to which we allude. That Peter 
was the prince of the apostles, not merely the 
first among equals, is a cardinal point with the 
author ; and he quietly takes it for granted that 
his supremacy devolved on his successors, and 
that the Bishops of Rome are such. There does 
not seem, however, to be any conclusive evidence 
that Peter was ever at Rome at all. According 
to the most ancient records of the Roman 
Church, the episcopate of Linus terminated in 
A.D. 67, the year in which Paul suffered martyr- 
dom. It seems probable from this that it was 
Linus who suffered on the same day with Paul ; 
and that later tradition substituted Peter for 
him. Dr. Déllinger’s great point is that Peter’s 
crucifixion was well known when John wrote his 
Gospel ; and thatthe only church which claimed 
him as her martyr was the Roman. This is, 
however, not likely to have much weight with 
pervone who are not predisposed to be convinced 

y it, The apostle may have suffered martyr- 
dom ata city the church of which had ceased 
to exist—at Babylon, for instance, where we 
have every reason to think that he wrote his first 
epistle, and which, soon after his time, ceased to 
be inhabited ; or at Babylon in Egypt, which was 
inhabited down to the foundation of Old Cairo, 
and which gave many bishops to the early 
Church. Just as Moses was buried where no 
man knows, in order that undue honour might 
not be paid to his sepulchre, so it might have 
been arr in the Divine counsels that Peter 
suffered where no bishop could in after times 
claim with reason to be his successor. We might 
reply to statements of our author on other sub- 
jects, which, though made with great confidence, 
appear to us of little or no weight ; but we must 
keep in mind that a literary journal is not 
exactly the place for such discussions. 





HistoireTun Pauvre Musicien. By X. Marmier. 
(Hachette & Co., Paris and London. )—The ‘‘ His- 
tory of a Poor Musician” is a simple, touching 
story of the time of the French Revolution, the 
horrors of which are forcibly and phically 
described. Franz, the hero, is an orphan, whose 
only heritage is a poetical imagination and a 
love t. mupee. ies ia Astonnatte sees him 
sitting by the road-side, in her through 
Friburg to Paris, hears from ae lips fis 
simple and pathetic story, and promises to be- 
friend him. At ner recommendation the Baron de 
Sandeck, arich burgomaster of Friburg, places him 
at school, where his musical talent is davelegia. 
He afterwards marries Alte, the daughter of 
the poor fisherman, who befriended him ; and the 
description of their domestic happiness forms 
not the least touching portion of the story. The 
yrs ch Tie sagan ks eee and te 4, Shea 

te ve upon leavi eir quiet happy 
home to be ig not Ay Re their noble bene- 
factress, After many vicissitudes, they reach 
Paris, only to see the unfortunate Queen led to 
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the = otine. Franz receives a wound from 
which he never recovers, and his faithful, devoted 
Aléte follows him shortly to the grave. The 
great charm of the story consists in the purity 
~4 its an Ao the childlike simplicity of 
ought and feeling of its principal perso 

The descriptions of local ane = vividly and 
poetically portrayed, and it is a book that can be 
safely placed in the hands of the young. 





The Wild Garland. Selected and 

by Isaac J. Reeves. Vol. Il., Epigram. (F. Pit- 
man.)—The idea of collecting into a series of 
volumes all the epigrams, anagrams, acrostics, 
macaronic verses, and other jeux desprit in the 
language worthy of preservation, is in itself a 
good one, but the value of the series must depend 
upon the taste and industry of the collector. Of 
the three volumes which Mr. Reeves has designed 
to constitute such a series, two are before the 
public, and we are therefore in a position to 
judge of the execution of his scheme. This is 
far from satisfactory. In the present volume 
many of the best epigrams in the | age are 
not included, while their place is filled with 
verses of all kinds, extracts from hymns, &c., 
which have not the least pretension to a place 
in this or any similar collection. Thus the 
famous epigram on the Flake of Snow falling on 
a Lady’s Bewoch is not given, but we have instead 
endless extracts from Cowper, Addison, and 
Young, which it is no reproach to the authors to 
declare unepigrammatic, since they were never 
intended to be otherwise. Among the contents 
of the volume is a verse of one of Cowper’s most 
lugubrious hymns, slightly altered, and inserted 
as an epigram. Several well-known jokes, vene- 
rable for their antiquity, are turned into verse, 
and also do duty for the epigrams which have 
been omitted or overlooked. 





Walker and Webster combined in a Dictionary 
of the English Language, in which the Definitions 
of Webster and the Accentuation of Walker are 
United, &c. Abridged by John Longmuir, M.A. 
(Tegg.)—The way in which this useful little 
ae. ae has been effected is best learnt from 
the Preface: ‘‘Considerable space has been 
gained for important matter by the non-repeti- — 
tion of a word, when it was used both as a 
verb and a noun, or an adjective and an adverb, 
. .. When a noun, signifying an agent has 
been formed from a verb by the terminal sylla- 
ble er . . . such nouns, in many instances, have 
been omitted. . . . The same remark is appli- 
cable to adverbs when they were formed 
adjectives by the simple addition of ly.” The 

t peculiarities both of Webster and of 
Walker have been retained—in the one case the 
descriptions of words, and the most important 
of the numerous synonyms, and in the other 
the careful division of each word into its con- 
stituent syllables, and the accentuation. It 
will be seen the book is rather for the learned 
than intended as a popular dictionary. The 
number of abstruse words contained in the 
double columns are quite astonishing. The 
type is very clear, and the divisions of the words 
have necessitated great accuracy. As a com- 
pendium of accentuation and emphasis it is in- 
valuable, — 


Sermons for the Sick and Afflicted, by Canon 
Stowell. Post 8vo, pp. 162. 5s. (Hamilton.) 
—These discourses, written to supply a 
want in sermon literature, if Pond contain 
nothing very original or very striking, are yet 
well ented for the sick shogiher tones their 
consolatory tone. Each sermon is short and 
forcible, and bears internal evidence of having 
been written at a time when the author was 
best fitted to supply a want he himself felt 
ersonally. There is nothing of an irritating or 
isturbing character introduced, rather every- 
thing is made to harmonise with that susceptible 
time when the patient has not strength to bear 
much lecturing, but requires all the loving 
kindness and forbearance due to a body brought 
low with suffering, and a mind dejected by 
sympathy with the body. Thespirit and feeling 
is in every way suitable to the occasion. It is 
pleasant to reflect on the light which ap- 
proaching dissolution sheds on these last pages 
of one who in his time was not a little engaged 
in the religious controversies of his day. 








Paul Pendril ; or, Sport and Adventure in 
Corsica. Post S8vo, pp. 304, 10s. 6d. 
(Bentley.)—Corsican life and manners are 
here displayed for us, with the additional 
zest of a novel, The scenery is well depicted, 
and we are inclined to prefer that part of the 
book to the episode relating the adventures of 
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one of the tourists and his unhappy fate. The 
description of hunting the mo the wild 
sheep of Corsica, is very spirited. There are 
many hints, showing the author’s acquaintance 
with Natural History in its own homes. The 
death of — a —_ pera us of Snyder's 
pictures, wi e dogs fastening on the qu 

at every assailable point. The novel mee s 
we may call the adventures of Temple, one 
of the hunters, though not so interesting as the 
narrative of Pendril’s exploits with Brande, the 
poacher, and M. Tennyson, the French sports- 
man, yet carries us on with interest. Temple, 
we must say, seems to have deserved his fate, 
by his selfish pursuit of the Smuggler’s daughter, 
Agnese. We recommend the book as contain- 
ing an account of a new hunting ground, and a 
hitherto unhackneyed country. 


We have received The Coal Question, by W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., Second Edition, Revised 
(Macmillans) ;—A Practical Treatise on Banking, 
by the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., in 2 vols. 
(Bell and Daldy) ;—The Last Days in England 
of the Rajah Rammohan Roy, edited by Mary 
Carpenter (Triibner and Co.) ;—Popular Astro- 
nomy: a Series of Lectures, by George Biddell 
Airy, Astronomer Royal (Macmillans) ;—On Hay- 
Fever, Hay-Asthma, or Summer Catarrh, by 
W. Abbotts Smith, M.D., Fourth Edition 
(Renshaw) ;—A Couree of English Literature, by 
James Hannay (Tinsley Brothers) ;—A 7'reatise 
on Martial Law, &c., &c., by W. F. Finlason 
(Stevens and Sons) ;—T7ranslations from LHuri- 
pides, by J. Cartwright, M.A. (Nutt and Co.) ; 
—Saint Crispin, and other Quaint Conceits and 
Merry Rhapsodies, by W. J. Evelyn Ingram 
(Freeman) ;—Notes on the History of Slavery 
in Massachusetis, by G. H. Moore (New York, 
Appleton and Co.; London, Layton) ;—WNo 

ame, by Wilkie Collins, New Edition (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) ; and Pamphlets, Thoughts upon 
Suljects connected with Parliamentary Reform, 
by James Manning (Triibner and Co.) ;—Credit, 
and its Bearings upon the Crisis of 1866 (Eff. 
Wilson) ;—The War, the Balance of Trade, and 
the Bank Acts, &c., by Thomas Doubleday 
(Eff. Wilson) ;—British Military Reform: the 


Sale Commissions in the Army, by Medor 
(Eff. ilson) ;—Accidents to Volunteers: a 


Lecture, &c., by E. L., Hussey, Second Edition 
@acmillans). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 


Arremus Ward among the Fenians. With the Showman’s 
Observations upon Life in Washington, and Military Ardour 
in Baldinsville. Fscp. 8vo, sd., pp. 56. Hotten. 6d. 

Bick ERSTETH. ne and Suffering; Memorials of Elizabeth 
and Frances, Daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By 
their Sister. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Eg of Ripon. 20th Thousand. Sm. cr. 8vo. Seeleys. 
3s. 











Binney Genomes . Wise Counseis. A Book for Young Men. 
Fsep. 8vo, pp. 191, Kent. Bds., 1s. 6d. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 

Brrtrupay (The). By the Author of “Gideon,” &c., &c. 
Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 226. Masters. 3s. 6d. 

Boox of Common Prayer. The Prayer-book Interleaved, with 
Historical llustrations and Ex po Be otes arranged 

el to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. pion, B.D., and 

e Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A. With a Preface by the Lord 

Bishop of Ely. 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fsep. 
8vo, pp. xvi.—395. Rivingtons. 7s. 6d. 

Bovurpitton (Rev. F., M.A.). Bedside Readings; being Short 
Portions of Holy Scripture, with a Simple Commentary, 
chiefly for the Use of those who Visit the Sick. Second 
Series. 12mo, pp. 252. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 2s. 

Brarpwoop. (James). Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction, In- 
cluding Fire-proof Structures, Fire-proof Safes, Public 
brigades, Private Means for Suppressing Fires, Pite-cneae, 
Fire Annihilators, Portable Fire-escapes, Water ras ON ith 
Illustrations, Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. 8vo, 
pp. vii.—197. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Bray (C.). On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. 8vo. 

Longmans. 5s. 

Bonpue (A) of Epigrams (some Reprinte), by Dufferiah, In- 
cumbent of Horsehair-cum-Chintz. 16mo, pp. 51. Mann. 
2s. 6d. 

Carrerter (Rev. W., DD.). Sermons, accompanied by a Short 
Biogiaphical Siptch, by his Son, the Rev. Thomas Carpenter, 
MA Cr. 8vo, pp. viii —262. Palmer and Howe (Manchester). 
Simpkin. 5s. 

Coreen (A) of Theology. 18mo, cl. sd., pp. xii.—120. Masters. 
1s. 6d. 


Consoitp (T. 8 r, M.D., F.R.S.). 
En their Sources, Nature, and Treatment. 
pp. vii. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 

Corrertuwaits (R. H.). Turf and the Racehorse, describin 
Trainers and ng, the Stud-Farm, the Sires and Bro 
Mares of the Past and Present, and How to Breed and Rear 
2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. vii.—330. Day 


5th 


Tapeworms (Human 
Fscp. 8vo, 


Craven (Lieut.-Colonel John J., M.D.). Prison Life of Jefter- 
son Davis. Embracing Details and Incidents of Ris Capti- 


vity, with Conversations on Topics of Public Interest. Post 
8vo, pp. vili—310. Low. &s. 
Creme (Arthur). Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and 
the Exchanges. Post 8vo, pp. xiv.—254. Longmans. 6s. 
Evrtries’ Ion, a New and Accurate Translation from the Text 
of F. A. Paley, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By E. 
S. Crooke, B.A. 12mo, sd., pp. vi—77. Hall and Son (Cam- 
Ber. «8 hs erally ll By J. Cartwright, A.M. Post 
8vo. Nutt. 6s. ; : 
Ewaup Gaston, Reference-Book of English History. 


Tables j= nome fant yeagy =e f Ld eee 
of ; Lines of ;and a Dicti of 
She Comnibution: From the Invasion of Julius Gusar te the 
Present Time. Sm. post 8vo, pp. vili—246. Warne. 3s. 6d. 


Fivtason (W. F.). Treatise on Martial Law, as allowed by the 





Law of England in Time of Rebellion ; with Practical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Official Documents in the Jamaica 
Case, and the Evidence taken by the Royal Commission of 
as with Comments, Constitutional and Legal. $vo, 
pp. lii—452. Stevens and Sons, 12s, 

Fox (W. J.), Memorial Edition of Collected Works of. Vol. 9. 
Reports of Lectures at South Finsbury, Sup- 
plementary to the Course on the Religious Ideas. Post 8vo, 
pp. vi.—323. Fox. 5s. 

From Calcutta to the Snowy Range: being the Narrative of a 


Trip through the Upper Provinces of India to the ; 
containing an Account of Toit. Be — 


nares, 

Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, and Simla. 
Indian. With 8 Colo Illustrations, and a Map. 
pp. xi.—356. Tinsley. 14s. 

Gentieman’s Magazine (The), and Historical Review. 
Series, Vol.1. 8vo. Bradbury. 1és. 

Goopwrs (Chas. Wycliffe). Story of Saneha. 8vo, sd. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 


‘ost Svo, 


New 


Gossirine Photographer (The) on the Rhine. 16 Photographs. 
4to. Frith, 21s. 

GRENVILLE ) Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. lp. J. BR. Smith. 1s, 6d, 


Hannay (James), Course of English Literature. Post 8vo, pp. 
vii.—331. Tinsley. 7s. 6d. 

Haywarp (W.S.). Fiery Cross. 
War. By the Author of “The Black Angel,” &c., &, 
8vo, bds., pp. 411. C. H. Clarke, 2s. 

Hotmpace Rectory: its Experiences, Influences, and Surround- 
ings. By M.A. R. Cheap Edition. 12mo, bds. Tweedie. 1s. 

Hunt (Rev. John). Essay on Pantheism, §Svo. Longmans. 

2s. 6d. 

Ivor. By the Author of “ Aunt Agnes,” &c., &c. Fsop. 8vo, 
pp. 225. Masters. 3s. 6d, 

James (S. B.). Duty and Doctrine: a Book of Sermons Preached 
in the Parish Church of Winkfield. 2nd Edition. l2mo. 
Partridge. 1s. 6d. 

Jowett (Rev. Wm., M.A.). Christian Visitor ; or, Select Portions 
from the Four Gospels, with Expositions and Prayers. De- 
signed to assist the Friends of the Sick and Afflicted. Fsep. 
8vo, pp. vili.—228. Seeleys. 3s. 6d. 

Lanpssoroven’s Exploration of Australia, from C ntaria to 
Melbourne, with especial reference to the Settlement of 
Available Country. Edited by James Stuart Laurie. Witha 
Chart, and a _ Systematic Aroqement of Carpentarian 
Plants, by F. Mueller, Ph. D., M.D. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv,—123. 


A Tale of the Great American 
F scp. 


Murby. 3s. 6d. 
Lavurirx (James Stuart). Manual of English Speliieg. Fscp. 
8vo, pp. 198. Murby. CL Ip., 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. In 3 Parts, 


sd., each 4d.; in 6 Sections, each 2d. 

Lirrite Hours = for Busy Persons. Arranged by an Associate 
of the Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist. 64mo, sd. pp. 32. 
Hayes. 4d, 

Lonpox Journal (The): and Weekly Record of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Vol. 43. With Index, and Almanack of the 
Events of the Half-Year. 4to, pp. viii.—416. Office. 4s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B., —" Married Life, its pee, 
Trials, and Joys; and the Dwel ings of the Righteous: Pasto 
Advice on Home Duties. New Edition, with Ornamental De- 
vices, by John Leighton, F.S.A. Sq. er. 8vo, pp. viii.—252. 


Seeleys. 6s. 
Macreop (He Dunning, M.A.) Theory and Practice of 
Banking. ¢nd Edi Vv Long- 


tion. ol. 2. 8vo, pp. xxiii.—340. 
mans. 14s, 


Man of Mark (The). By the Author of “Richard Langdon.” 
3 Vols., cr. 8vo, pp. 888. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 

Manvat of English gee Ene gg or, Our -Country’s 
Story, Told by a Lady. , by James Stuart Laurie. 

National Standard Course of Elementary Instruction.) Fsep. 

vo, pp. vili.—278. Murby. Sd. 1s.; cl. lp., 1s. 6d, 

Marcu Shooting with the Enfield Rifle. By a Man of Many 
Ways. Fscp. Svo, cl. sd., pp. 113. Crewe (Newcastle-under- 
Lyne). Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Mavunper (Samuel). Biographical Treas : &® Dictionary of 
Universal Biography. 13th tion, reconstructed, —- 
revised, and partly re-written, with above 1,000 additio 
Memoirs and Notices, by William L. R. Cates. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 
v.—1,154. ns. 10s. 6d. 

Movnrtary (G. J., D.D.), Memoir of. By his Son, A. W. Moun- 
tain. Post 8vo. (Montreal.) Low. 10s. 6d. 

Nores on the Months; a Book of “* Feasts, Fasts, Saints, and 
Sundries.” Post 8vo, pp. xii.—428. Beeton. 5s. 

Noritra Liturgica: Brief Directions for the Administration of 
the oe the Celebration of Divine Service, ac- 
cording to the Present Use of the Church of England. To 
which is added a Form for the Admission of a Chorister. 
16mo, sd., pp. 45. Hayes. 

Puartirotrs (Henry, D.D.). On the Insw ble Differences 
which Se te the Church of England from the Church of 
Rome. tters to the late Charles Butler on the Theological 
Parts of his Book on the Roman Catholic Church. New - 
tion. Sm. post 8vo, pp. xi.—322. Murray. 6s. 

Prarp (Winthrop Mackworth), Selections from the Works of. 
Edited by Sir George Young. With Portrait. (Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets.) Roy. 16mo, pp. xxxi.—225. Mowon. 65s. 

Present War (The) amongst the Powers of Eurcpe and other 

eat Events described as foretold in Seripture phecy. A 

opular Edition of ‘*Two Years After and Onwards,” pub- 
lished in 1864, by the Author of “The Coming Struggle 
amongst the Nations of the Earth.” Fscep. 8vo, xii.—192. 
Houiston. 1s. 6d. 

Prortrs (The) of Panics ; showing how Financial Storms arise, 
who Make Money by them, who are the Losers, and other 
Revelations of a City Man. By the Author of “The Bubbles 
of Finance.” 12mo, bds., pp. iv.—108. Low. Is, 

Puncn. Vol. 50. 4to, pp. 276. Office. 8s. 6d, 

Raykorxe (William John Macquorn, C.E., LL.D.). Useful Rules 
and Tables relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Structures, 
and Machines. Post 8vo, pp. vili.—312. Griffin. 9s. 

Rosamonp Leicester ; or, the True Heroine. By H. A. H. Post 
Svo, pp. 304. Macintosh, 5s. 

Suirtey. The Liturgies of 1549 and 1662, Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Fscp. 8yo, pp. xx.—82. Masters. 2s. 6d. 

Sriuman (Benjamin, M.D.). Life of. By G. P. Fisher. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. Low. 248. 

Surrn. The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith, sometime Minister 
of St. Clement Danes, London ; together with a Preparative 
to Marriage, God’s Arrow against Atheists, Certain Godly und 
Zealous Prayers, &c. Printed according to his corrected 
copies in his Lifetime. With a Memoir of the learned Author, 
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FORCE, 


On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates, and 
on that which is Supposed to Underlie all Phe- 
nomena ; with Speculations on Spiritualism. By 
Charles Bray. Cloth 8vo, 5s. (Longmans) 


HE whole doctrine of this book may be 
summed up in the axiom that “‘ every- 

thing is force.” What is called matter 
is affirmed to be an unn element 
in the construction of the world— 
matter, whether we mean by it, as the 
vulgar do, the aggregate of external 
phenomena which a to the senses, or, 
as the philosophers i that mysterious and 
unknowable noumenon, which constitutes 
the basis of all the world, which is not ap- 
preciable to the senses, but is merely a logical 
inference, and of which every change and 
re-arrangement, every loss and addition, eve 
life and death, are but manifestations an 
attributes. Following the dogma of the 
schoolmanOccam, ‘* Entia non sunt multipli- 
canda preter necessitatem,” Mr. Bray dis- 
misses this material element as utterl 
needless in the synthesis of the worl 
According to his system, nothing underlies 
phenomena ; phenomena are the correlates 
of Force, or the successive changes from one 
of its endless modes to another. God is 
identified with force, and all the 
ments which occur are but evolutions 
this primitive source, the endless flux 
reflux, interplay, and developments of this 
Persistent Energy. Universal Force, then, is 
the substratum of all things, and, as 
holds, reveals itself in two fo the vast 
correlative worlds of the Ego and Non-Ego. 

Before adding a few comments on , 
Bray’s doctrine and use of words, we ought 
to notice the absence of any definition of 
essential term of his speculation, Force. We 
also observe no attempt at an analysis of the 
origin of our conception of Force. 

e cannot help thinking that Mr. Bray, 
in discarding matter, has been somewhat 
fighting with shadows. We cannot ive 
how his doctrine differs in the slightest 
degree from the commonly received one, and 


we sus that he has only had before his 
mind the vulgar conception of matter. The 
only difference between him and other 


thinkers seem to be ina choice of words, 
and to us it seems that those other thinkers 
are more helpful in their terms than he. 


We prefer the usual phraseo and 
differentiate the universe into and 
Matter, using the latter word in its proper 


ment of the words useful and precise, 

ful to the mind, and quite consistent 

our belief in the ultimate resolution of all 
things into Force—i.e., into the power of 
God, We use the term matter to distinguish 
the foundation of objective and external 
phenomena from the subjective mind; and 
thus Mr. Bray, though using different 
ultimately agrees with ourselves, for he calls 
this noumenon Force, and we call it matter ; 
he calls the phenomena effects and 

of this Force ; we call them manifestations of 
the unknown basis, and this absolute basis 
is affirmed both by Mr. Bray and ourselves 
to be unknowable per se. 

The doctrine advocated by Mr. Bray is 
admitted by all who have given the subject 
thought. The creation of a out of 
nothing is confessedly inconceivable, and 
simply means the evolution of all things 
from God. Man, with his ever. i 
capacities and possibilities ; brutes, wi 
su instincts and ious tendencies 
towards the human being, the flowers that 
bloom and die, and the everlasting stars, are 


Berkeleian sense. We think this one 
wit 
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various embodiments of the Divine All. 
the belief evolves difficulties which Mr. 
has not attempted to remove, and 
which our current hypotheses cannot har- 
monize. If man is composed of the same 
elements as those which construct the out- 
ward world, and each of the two has infused 
into it the same Force, how is it that man 
becomes different from the brutes or stones ? 
—how is self-consciousness generated in the 
one and seemingly denied to the rest? 

Mr. Bray, in chapter on the Persist- 
ence of Force, has added nothing new to our 
knowl of ethical science. e states the 
admitted truth that all actions are destitute 
of morality im themselves, and only receive 
such an attribute according to their contri- 
bution to the welfare or harm of the sentient 
creation. He assumes the rightness or wrong- 
ness of deeds to be discovered by our ex- 
perience of punishment being attached to 
the one course of conduct, and pleasure to 
the other, and states the duty of the moralist 
to be the increase of both sets of attendants 
so as to secure a preponderance of right 
doing. The great problem—how far our 
notions of right and wrong are intuitive, and 
how far the result of experience and obser- 
vation—has yet to be worked out. 

It will be seen that we do not consider that 
we have here anything original contributed 
to our knowledge of mental philosophy, or 
any help to unravel the perplexities which 
surround us. The line of thought adopted 
is not at all comprehensive, and has evidently 
been hastily attacked. We thank Mr. Bray, 
however, for expressing articulately the 
or’ which must have arisen some time 
or other in all thoughtful minds, and also for 
some portions of the work which contain 
noble views of worship, and for the fair spirit 
in which the whole is written. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to the consideration of spiritualistic 
manifestations. Relying on the doctrines 
he has enunciated, _ author pore to 
apply them to assign the cause of these mys- 
terious facts, his chief principle of interpre- 
tation being the possibility of transfer of 


nervous force from one body to another ; but 
whether he solves the problem, whether the 
dignes indice nodus has yet found its success- 
ful hero we do not say, because we appre- 
hend that the facts have not yet been massed 
into a proper shape for scientific investiga- 
tion. is an honourable display of an 


il tial spirit in the treatment of the 
; the facts are not re ed as a 
impossible or obviously ridiculous, but 


such as may throw light on our organized 
system, and even materially modify ad- 
mitted beliefs. The plan to be adopted 


here, as in all other cases, is first to 


secure an po age basis of operations, 
and then to apply those instruments which 


previous experiments have shown to be so 
truly reliable, and of which all our vast body 
of inductive truth is a glorious trophy and 
result, ever feeling, too, in every search the 
quiet influence of the genius of all true 
science—impartiality. It is folly to revert, 
when we regard the honourably won fruits 
of honest human toil—worse, indeed, than 
folly to revert to that Pc ca stage of 
human development which Comte calls the 
theological, and which grounds all its ex- 
mations of phenomena upon supersensual 

eo oe aN Att 4 gr and idle to _— = 
causes an te riort upon probable 
laws, as the metaphysto period demands ; 
it is our duty to adopt the Positive and 
method, and results will then be 

arrived at in harmony with all truth, and we 
shall augment the glorious accumulations of 


succeeding ages of research. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MEDICINE. 

A System of Medicine. Edited by J. Russell 
Reynolds, M.D. F.R.C-P., Physician to Uni 
versity College ., containing 
**General Discuses.” (Macmillan & Co.) 
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tioner and the student has long been required. 
The physician in busy practice who requires 
reference to some authority upon a question 
of etiology or treatment, is often lost in the 
pages of a voluminous monograph. In vain 
does he turn to the ordinary handbook for 
information, for there, while he finds concise- 
ness, he too frequently discovers either care- 
less compilation or biassed views. He is 
forced, therefore, to return to the monograph 
as his safest guide. But anyone who is 
familiar with special works is aware how 
much time is expended in wading through 
the preliminary generalizations and the 
prolix discussions of various theories which 
fill the earlier pages of such writings. Neither 
the general treatise nor the special one 
exactly meets the wants of the medical man, 
and hitherto these have been the only 
alternatives. The difficulty, however, has at 
last been obviated. The juste milieu has been 
attained by Dr. Russell Reynolds, who has 
given us the first part of a work which, while 
it is unequalled for its facilities for reference, 
displays all the good qualities of a series of 
monographs. In his ‘‘ System of Medicine,” 
the editor has not simply employed his 
powers as a compiler to bring together 
the results achieved by specialists ; but he 
has brought together the specialists them- 
selves, and introduced them to his readers. 
Each disease is treated of by some one 
who bears the highest reputation for 
acquaintance with his subject ; and thus the 
work really consists of a number of separate 
monographs. But it has none of the disadvan- 
tages attending on monographs ; each writer 
has had to follow a definite plan in dealing 
with his own department ; and as the scheme 
is the same for all, the several chapters possess 
a uniformity and harmony which could not 
have been otherwise obtained. Thus the 
work is one which meets all the necessities of 
reference, and may yet be employed with 
advantage bysenior students. The ‘‘ System 
of Medicine” is, nevertheless, not based 
upon the alphabetical. method adopted in 
dictionaries of medicine generally. How- 
ever convenient such a scheme as the alpha- 
betical may be, it has the serious defect of 
presenting a classification which is purely 
arbitrary and artiticial, and which therefore 
cannot be adopted in expressing philoso- 
phically the true relationships and analogies 
of diseases. From what we have remarked, 
therefore, it may be gathered that Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ production is one sui generis, and 
which ought to call forth the grateful ap- 
plause of all who are anxious to see medicine 
assume the attitude of a science. 


Of the contributors to the present volume, 
it is not too much to say that they are among 
the most distinguished and cultivated mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and, further, 
that they have written upon subjects in the 
study and elucidation of which their whole 
lives have been expended. To attempt a 
criticism of their labours in these pages would 
be as impossible as ridiculous, for time alone 
can decide as to the accuracy of the opinions of 
men whose whole energies and experience 
have been devoted to the formation of such 
opinions. The best guarantees that can be 
offered of the soundness of the matter con- 
tained in this the first part of Dr. Reynolds’ 
** System,” are the names of those who have 
assisted him in preparing the most compre- 
hensive, luminous, scientifically accurate, 
and withal intelligible work, to which any 

has given birth. The Introduc- 
tion and the chapter on ‘‘ Erysipelas” have 
come from the editor’s pen, and of the first 
we shall have more to say anon. The sub- 
jects of Gout, Rheumatism, and Rheumatoid 
arthritis, have been treated by the greatest 
living authority, Dr. A. B. Garrod, F.R.S. 
Dr. Aitken has contributed the chapters on 
Rickets and Dengue; and Dr. Sydney 
Ringer those on Parotitis, Sudamina, and 
Miliaria. Mr. J. Denis Macdonald, F.R.S., 
has written an able essay on Yellow Fever ; 
and Dr. Parker has treated the difficult 
subject of Influenza in a full and masterly 
manner. The following are the names of 
the subjects and au of the other 


| articles: Hydrophobia and Glanders, Pro- 
fessor G and Dr. ee ; Scorbutus, 
Dr. T. Buzzard ; ura, Dr. T. Hillier ; 
Relapsing Fever, J. Warburton Begbie, 
M.D. ; Scarlet Fever and Varialla, Dr. §. 
J. Gee ; the Plague, Dr. G. Milroy ; Hoop- 
ing Cough, Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. ; 


Croup and Diphtberia, Dr. W. Squire ; 
Smal — J. F. Marston ; Constitutional 
Syphilis, Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. ; 


Vaccination, Dr. E. C. Seaton; Rosedla, 
Dr. Hermann Beigel ; Diarrhoea and Epi- 
demic Cholera, Edward Goodeve, M.B. ; 
Dysentery and Malarial Fevers, Dr. W. C. 
Maclean; Pyzmia, Dr. J. S. Bristowe ; 
Typhus Fever, Dr. G. Buchanan ; Typhoid 
or Enteric Fever, Dr. John Harley; and 
Gonorrhzal Rheumatism, B. E. Brodhurst, 
F.R.C.S. 

Each writer deals with the subject in hand 
after a fashion similar to that of his fellows. 
In the first place, we are admitted to a terse 
definition of the disease, and are given 
its synonyms in various languages. Then 
follows a section devoted to the natural 
history, causes, &c., of the disease ; and after 
this we find, under separate heads, the 
**Symptoms,” ‘* Diagnosis,” ‘*‘ Pathology,” 
‘* Prognosis,” *‘ Treatment,” and ‘* Varieties.” 
The text of the first volume extends over 
nearly 1,000 pages, and embraces a copious 
and well-arranged index. 


Having said so much concerning the 
general character of the book, we now pass 
on to consider what is, in our opinion, its most 
important portion —the Editor’s ‘* Intro- 
duction.” Dr. Russell Reynolds, having 
precluded the discussion of generalities by 
his corps of contributors, has prefaced the 
chapters of which the work consists by 
an elaborate essay on medicine as it is. To 
this we have satisfaction in directing the at- 
tention of the Profession, and of those who, 
though they are not enrolled among the 
members of the ars medendi, are desirous of 
knowing what the present position of medicine 
really is. Dr. Reynolds does not advance an 
new theories in explanation of either healt 
or disease, nor does he cling to the all 
but exploded doctrines of the older 
School of Physicians. Avoiding the Scylla 
of antique dogmas and the Charybdis 
of modern hypothesis, he combines sufficient 
consideration and scepticism to show us what 
the study of disease has truly taught. 
Many other writers would have failed to re- 
sist the temptation of giving an explanatory 
definition of disease, but Dr. Reynolds has 
been wiser. Knowing that till the nature of 
life itself is thoroughly understood, an ex- 
planation of life no unusual conditions is 
impossible, he has been content to frame a 
definition which is strictly in accordance 
with the results of observation. It is 
certainly much to be regretted that the 
terminology of medicine is in so backward a 
state, and that there is an absence of any 
definite system in the application of names 
to maladies, but it fie be injurious to 
disturb the existing terminology before we 
could substitute one approaching perfec- 
tion. This is our ‘‘ Editor’s ” opinion, and 
it is one in which we fully concur. We 
accept, therefore, the definition of disease 
which declares it to be ‘‘ the sum-total of 
changes from a condition of health, which 
may be recognized in either function or 
structure, or both.” We are somewhat in 
doubt as to the expression of our opinion on 
the next point to which Dr. Reynolds devotes 
himself. It is, as the writer fairly remarks, 
very much the fashion now-a-days to object 
to the employment of the terms structural 
and functional as distinctive of diseases. 
But we are disposed to think that the cus- 
tom of recent physicians is by no means 4 
bad one. We fail, ourselves, to form any 
conception of a disease which is not struc- 
tural ; and although it may be observed, in 
opposition, that a structural disease is also 
functional, it cannot be alleged that a func- 
tional disease is not structural. It is per- 
fectly true, as Dr. Reynolds asserts, that in 
many post-mortem examinations we are un- 





able to detect any distinct lesion sufficient 
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to account for death, but this by no means 
im es u theory which has all physiological 
and physica] analogy to support it. It is im- 
possible to conceive of any display of force 
without a corresponding change in what 
we—for convenience—term matter; and 
since it is equally impossible to believe in an 
alteration of any phenomenon without a pro- 
portionate change of the conditions under 
which it happens, so is it difficult to imagine 
that the phenomena of force which we sum 
up under the expression “healthy” life 
can undergo any deviation — such, for 
example, as we see in disease—without a 
correlated alteration in the physical consti- 
tution of the material by which these pheno- 
mena are exhibited—viz., the tissues. 
these reasons, we must dissent from Dr. 
Reynolds’ advocacy of the distinction between 
functional and structural disease, although 
we are convinced that it is one adopted 
merely for convenience, and without faith 
in the hypothesis it supposes. This latter 
view is evidenced by the concluding para- 
graph of the writer’s observations, in which 
he says: ‘‘ We do not believe that there is 
any altered function without a correlated 
change in the condition of the organ ; but what 
we assert is, that such change, as a matter 
of fact, is of such kind as to be undiscover- 
able by our senses.” That ‘‘ our senses” are 
capable of discovering changes now which 
would have been passed over completely fifty 
years ago, should lead Dr. Reynolds to be 
more hopeful of increased knowledge of the 
causes of functional change. With the pre- 
sent advance in microscopic discovery—with 
a 1-50th inch object-glass, and an apparatus 
for employing it with the binocular instru- 
ment—there is no reason why many so-called 
functional diseases should not be associated 
with alterations of structure. ‘ 


There is only one other portion of Dr. 
Reynolds’ able Introduction which our space 
permits us to notice, and that relates to the 
so-called ‘‘ change of type” in disease. In 
this the writer shows forth his highest 

wers as an analyst. The arguments in 

avour of this absurd doctrine are cruelly 
dissected, their feeble basis well laid bare, 
and the theory is attacked with a force and 
clearness which ought to suffice for its com- 
lete annihilation. On this matter, Dr. 
ynolds has our entire sympathy. The 
doctrine of ‘‘ change of type ” is a flimsy and 
pretentious cloak for the ignorance of those 
physicians who do not admit that earlier 
methods of treatment were fatally erroneous. 
Affections which were formerly met with 
blood-letting and what are styled antipho- 
logistic measures, are more rationally dealt 
with in our day by restorative methods. 
The two systems, ancient and modern, 
are, of course, wholly and unequivocally 
antagonistic ; and if the recent one is 
successful, as it is known to be, the 
older practice must have been eminently 
destructive of life. How, then, are the old 
men of physic to be saved from the evil 
npeeten of having slain their patients in 
wholesale fashion? Good reader, by the 
ingenious theory of a ‘‘change of type in 
disease.” Maladies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are mild when compared witb those of 
a hundred years since! Medicine, like his- 
tory, has had its ‘‘ old times,” and therefore 
ancient remedies were as useful in ancient 
times as modern ones are in our days! Could 
anything be more audacious or op to 
natural laws? We think not; and we thank 
Dr. Reynolds for the forcible philippic he has 
written against it. Hear what he says upon 
the remarkable contrast between ancient and 
present methods of treatment :— 


Partly to account for and partly to justify so 
material a change in our modes of dealing with 
disease, it has been assumed that the vis vita of 
the British constitution has been lessened, or that 
the so-called type of its maladies has altered—an 
assumption which has little to be said in its de- 
fence, and still less that can be regarded as its 
establishment. A more simple and, we believe. 
accurate explanation of the hates is to be found 
in this, that previously theory was the dwork 
of therapeutics, and that now fact is the 


For | 





basis of treatment; that years ago diseases | 
were treated by their names, and that now 
they are treated by their known conditions ; that 
local changes were the main guides in times gone 
by, but that the general state of the patient is that 
which in these days the physician esteems as his 
therapeutical informant. 

It only remains for us to allude to the 
mode of classification which the editor of 
the ‘‘ System of Medicine” adopts. Some, 
perhaps, might have expected a method of 
grouping diseases far in advance of preceding 
modes, and in accordance with recent scien- 
tific discovery. But however possible it may 
be to alter previous arrangements, it must be 
confessed that in the present condition of 
medical knowledge any new system of 
classification would be at best only pro- 
visional. It was wiser, therefore, to preserve 
the existing taxonomy, rather than lead to 
confusion and difficulty by introducing 
a new scheme which could have 
little beyond its novelty to recommend 
it. In our opinion, Dr. Reynolds is to be 
congratulated upon the employment of a 
plan of classification which, while it is easily 
understood by all readers, is in harmony 
with recognized terminology and inaccordance 
with the true affinities of disease. He divides 
all affections into two great groups : (A) 
Those in which the whole organism seems 

rimarily and prominently deranged ; and 
B) those in which > WK organs or systems of 
organs are attacked. The first section he 
subdivides into (1), those affections in which 
the disease is developed by external causes, 
and (2) those in which the cause lies within 


the body. The division B is also sub- 
divided into a number of classes correspond- 
hese 


ing to the particular organs deranged. 
are then further spilt up, according to the 
position of the alteration of structure, &c. 
In conclusion, we may honestly say of Dr. 
Reynolds’ book, that it isthe most exhaustive, 
best arranged, and complete treatise on 
Medicine mod has yet been published. It 
is a work which should be in the hands of 
every “‘third year’s” student, and which no 
practitioner should be without. Well written, 
up to the date of recent discovery, and facile 
of reference, it has no equal in the medical 
literature of Europe. 








THE LAWS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

Introduction a@ Etude de la Médécine Expéri- 
mentale. Par M. Claude Bernard, Membre 
de l'Institut de France, &., &. (Paris: 
Bailliére. ) 

Lecons de Physiologie Expérimentale Appliquée a 
la Midécine, faites au Collége de France. Par 
M. Claude Bernard. 2 Vols. (Paris.) 

Lecons sur les Propriétés Physiologiques et les 
Altérations Pathologiques des Liquides de 


POrganisme. Par M. Claude Be . 2 Vols. 
(Paris. ) 
Principles of Human Physiology. By William B. 


on) ses M.D.,F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Edited 

by Henry Power, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., &c. 
(London : Churchill.) 

A Text-book of Physiology. By Dr. G. Valentin, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Bern. Translated and Edited from the Third 
German Edition by William Brinton, M. D., 
&c. (London: Renshaw.) 

“ E trade of medicine’s easiest of all,” 

is the sarcasm put by Goethe into the 

mouth of Mephistopheles. The sneer was 
but too well deserved in Goethe’s day, but 
even the arch-sneerer himself would hardly 
dare to make it now. It is true that too 
much empiricism and too little science still 
prevail in medical practice ; but no one can 
deny that a genuine science of medicine has, 
in these latter days, taken its birth, and is 
growing up and gaining strength among us. 
t it should the latest and the léast 
developed of all sciences is no marvel, if we 
remember the extreme complexity of the 
causes with which it deals, and the utter 
obscurity which still envelopes many of them. 

The very importance of the science, too, has 

hindered its rational study, drawing to 

it a en centre, half the wild 

theses which eac has produced, and 
stifling it beneath sith 5 iam of blind em- 
pirical maxims and other varieties of human 
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as might have checked the growth 
of a much hardier plant. Things now, how- 
ever, begin to look a little better. The old 
phrase ‘‘ vitality,” with its ponderous vague- 
ness, re ag nothing and yet seeking to 
account for all, is losing its empire and 
sinking to a simpler and more definite mean- 
ing. The word “ disease,” again, is beginning 
to be employed in a more scientific and less 
mystical sense. The time has gone by when 
disease was looked upon as a sort of subtle 
and mysterious foe, stolen into the organism 
from without, and to be expelled from it as 
a more tangible foe would be expelled from 
a house. The physician no longer seeks to 
explain an unusual condition of the rem | 
talking of a “‘morbid influence” at work in 
it. He sees that health and disease, life 
and death, are but the necessary results of 
certain compositions of causes, to use Mr. 
Mill’s happy phrase, and that physiology and 
pathology are not essentially distinct sciences 
but simply artificial subdivisions of the 
great science of life. To use the fine words 
of Lehmann :— 


The chemist is an investigator of nature even 
when occupied in studying pathological pro- 
engaged in 


stupidity, 


cesses, as the physiologist is still 

hysiology when turning his attention to the less 
Pane phenomena of the living body, for there 
is no special science for the exceptional phe- 
nomena of nature, but only one physiology as 
there is one all-powerful law of nature. 


No books have done more to promulgate 
these wider views, and no men have done 
more to establish them, than those we have 
named at the head of this article. M. Claude 
Bernard is known to all the world as a most 
active and successful physiological vr ae 
menter. The two series of Legons which we 
have selected as typical are masterly exposi- 
tions of the results of some of his researches. 
That on the liquids of the organism, in parti- 
cular, is an admirable specimen of the mode in 
which scientific researches and theories should 
be brought before the student. But it is 
with M. Bernard’s last production, the 
book which heads our list, that we 
are more immediately concerned at pre- 
sent. . It is in every respect a very remark- 
able one. Far from being a mere treatise on 
medical science, or even a text-book of medi- 
cal research, it might claim the title of a pro- 
found essay on the methods of scientific re- 
search and scientific proof in general. This 
high value is not due to the absolute origi- 
nality of the views expressed. Many, if not 
most of them, have been stated before, and 
in some cases with greater logical accuracy. 
M. Bernard owes much to Comte, much to- 
Rémusat, and something probably to Chey- 
reul ; andif he does not owe still moretoJohn 
Stuart Mill, it can only be from » Pe: 
of that great philosopher’s ‘‘ System o ic.” 
Indeed, he himself lays far less claim to. 
originality than he might fairly have done. 
He tells us in his introduction :— 


Aprés cela, nous ne saurions donc avoir aucune 
prétention philosophique. Notre unique but est 
= a toujours - de nao ge vg By ye ; 
es princi 1en connus ae e expéri- 
made at les sciences médicales.” 

His book is simply a wise and well-con- 
sidered description of the road in which phy- 
siological and medical science must travel, if 
satisfactory progress is to be made ; the rocks 
which must be avoided, and the aids which 
may be anticipated. We have no to 
criticise it in detail, and do not feel at all 
disposed to cavil at minor faults. It ma 
interest our readers to learn that M. 
rejecting, like M. Rémusat, the process of 
induction as only syllogistic reasoning under 
modified circumstances, conceives the course 
of scientific research to be always the same— 
namely: first, hypothesis, “‘Vidée expéri- 
mentale,” which has its origin either from a 
chance observation, a tentative experimen 
or as the mgm deduction from an admitted 
theory ; and second, verification, which either 
destroys the hypothesis, or raises it to the 
level of atheory. It will be seen that as a 
scientific method this is nearly identical with 
the one which Mr. Mill advocates as the main 
engine of progress in physical science. 
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The book is divided in the follo 
manner: Part I. deals with the pee ae 

inciples of experimental reasoning. Part 
fr. with the question of experiment as ap- 
plied to living animals, the conditions of 
animal life, the supposititious vital force, 
vivisection, and similar subjects ; and Part 
II. with the various applications of the 
experimental method to the study of the 
laws of life. A considerable portion of this 
last part is occupied with examples of ex- 

imental research and reasoning, mainly 
selected from the author’s own experience. 
It is probably from this last part that 
English medical men will derive the most 
practical benefit. 

The two remaining books upon our list 
are of a different character from the - 
ceding, and although both highly valuable, 
are so well known to English readers, as to 

uire but slight notice here. The great 
value of Professor Valentin’s ‘* Text-book,” 
consists in his clear and succinct expositions 
of the bearings of physical and chemical 
science upon physiology. It is a system of 
physiology written from the physico-chemical 
side, and, although the author has in some 
cases slightly overrated the value of such 
methods of investigation, he has done a great 

ing for medical science, and Dr. Brinton’s 
ex t translation has given to English 
readers a very useful book. 

Dr. Carpenter’s encyclopedic work has 
long been the great English standard. It is 
an amazingly full and accurate synopsis of 
the present state of physiological knowledge, 
and the copious lists of authorities with 
which it is enriched make it invaluable as 
a work of reference. The last edition has 
been prepared with great care and skill by 
Dr. Power, who has embodied in it all the 
most recent developments which the science 
has made. It will be long before it can be 
superseded in thefavour of English students. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Proressor HavGHTron communicates a paper 
to the current number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine **On ing, Considered from a Mechanical 
and Physinlogtea! Point of View.” After having 
given an elaborate mathematical investigation of 
the hanging of the twelve faithless handmaids of 
Penelope, in the twenty-second book of the 
Odyssey, he goes on to consider the present 
ttathed. of hanging, which he considers ex- 
tremely clumsy, and unnecessarily 7 to the 
criminal. In hanging, death is either caused by 

on the jugular veins, by asphyxia, 
caused by stop of the windp'pe, or by shock 
of the aetate chiongeten, caused by fracture of 
the vertebral column. In the latter case only is 
death instantaneous. According to the original 
form of death punishment in England, the hang- 
ing was used as an anesthetic, preparatory to 
the drawing and quartering of the criminal. The 
“short drop” of three or four feet as used in 
this country is quite insufficient to cause instan- 
taneous death, and is, moreover, often produc- 
tive of some ve i **scenes at the scaf- 
fold.” Professor Haughton has ascertained from his 
own observations that the shock of a ton dropped 
through one foot is just sufficient to fracture the 
anterior articulating surfaces of the second ver- 
tebra at their contact with the atlas; and that 
this fracture allows the shock to fall upon the 
medulla oblongata so as to produce instantaneous 
death. Thus, a criminal weighing 160 lbs. should 
be allowed a 14 feet drop (160 x 14=2,240 lbs.). 
It is the practice in Ireland to use a drop of 


nearly this | . Although death takes place 
immediately that the criminal arrives at the 
bottom of the drop, yet the second or so which 


he takes to fall is, doubtless, one of extreme 
mental anguish, to avoid which the author gives 
a rule for producing instantaneous death by the 
American method. This consists in suddenly 
lifting the criminal into the air by means of a 
great weight attached to the other end of the 
rope fastened round his neck ; the rope passes 
over a pulley placed vertically over the patient, 
and at a given signal the weight fails through a 


regulated height, lifting him suddenly into the 
air, By ly feunetioning the weight and 
the distance which it is all to fall, 
the “chuck ” ces instant death. 


M, Tremavx read a paper before the French 
Academy last Monday, worthy the author of 
“Victoria in toto Calo.” It is styled ‘The 
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Universal Causes of Motion.” Newton and 
Laplace are, in his yer little more than 
illustrious dotards. ‘‘ It is impossible that the 
Newtonian system, which in no way explains 
the cause of the planetary movements, and 
which besides only establishes an inconstant 
equilibrium, can govern the world through a 
thousand perturbations, of which the est, 
by peer increasing, would end by upset- 
ting the equilibrium of all. Besides, as soon as 
ever it was known that the laws of Kepler were 
only approximately true, the radical vice in the 
Newtonian law became apparent.” 

A curious book, ‘‘The Natural History of 
Horns,” is preparing by M. A. Eloffe. The 
volume contains a little atlas of ninety-eight 
figures and eight coloured plates. 








CorRRESPONDENCE. 





CESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
[ No. II.] 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—Having fixed the arrival of Cesar off 
the coast of Britain to 27th August, B.c. 55, it 
follows next that we examine the statement 
that he lay at anchor until the ninth hour—‘“ ad 
horam nonam in anchoris expectavit.”’ (Bell. 
Gall. iv. 23.) 

The first and natural division of time amongst 
all nations was into light and darkness. From 
sunrise to sunset was called Day, and from 
sunset to sunrise was called Night. But the 
business of life could not be carried on without 
some further division of each of these spaces, and 
hence the day and night were each divided 
into twelve hours. But then this inconvenience 
occurred : As the natural day from sunrise to 
sunset was longer or shorter according to the 
time of year, the twelve hours of the day were 
also longer or shorter in the same proportion. 
In matters of little moment these variable 
quantities were not material; but when the 
sciences began to develop themselves, it was 
impossible to proceed without assigning to the 
diurnal rotation of the globe some certain 
terminus a quo and terminus ad quem, and then 
dividing the space between the two extremes 
into equal fractional parts. This introduced the 
civil day of twenty-four hours, comprising the 
natural day and natural night of twelve 
hours each; and the twenty-four hours of the 
civil day were not. variable as those of the 
natural day and natural night, but were all of 
equal length. The commencement of the civil 
day differed amongst different nations. With 
some it was reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night, and with others from midday to midday. 
Amongst the Romans, the civil day was 
reckoned from midnight to midnight—‘‘ Civilis 
autem dies vocatur, tempus quod fit uno ceeli 
circumactu, quo dies verus et nox continetur. 
. » » Romani a medié nocte ad mediam noctem 
diem esse existimarunt” (Censor. c. 23. ; and see 
Aul. Gell, i. 2; Plin., N. H. ii. 79); and the 
twenty-four hours of equal length into which the 
civil day was divided were called (to distinguish 
them from the natural hours) ‘‘hore w@quinoc- 
tiales” —a name given to them because the length 
of the hours of the civil day was the same as 
that of the hours of the natural day at the 
time of the equinoxes. Thus Pliny in his 
Natural History states the lengths of days in 
various latitudes as consisting of so many 
equinoctial hours. ‘‘Sic fit ut vario lucis incre- 
mento in Meroe longissimus dies xii. horas wequi- 
noctiales et octo s unius hore colligat. 
. . . in Britannia xvii.” (Plin., N. H. ii. 77) ; and 
again, ‘‘ Noctis vero dieique longissima spatia 
horas xiv. @quinoctiales habent, brevissima e 
contrario x.” (Plin., N. H. vi. 39; and Ib., 


passim. ) 

But while the Romans for scientific purposes, 
as for astronomical calculations and for the regula- 
tion of their public festivals, and even forthe deter- 
mination of their birthdays, adopted the civil day 
of twenty-four equinoctial hours (A. Gell. iii. 2), 
they at the same time in their social intercourse 
and in ordinary life made use of the natural day of 
twelve variable hours. It may seem singular that 
so imperfect a system should have continued 
through the most enlightened period of the Roman 
Empire, but then it must recollected that 
there was little practical inconvenience, as the 
Romans had sun-dials and water-clocks and 
sand- all of them constructed so as 
to pot out the natural hours as they varied 
from day to day with reference to the equinoctial 
hours, The use by the Romans of the natural 
day and the natural hours oe a 
trary is not expressed appears incontrovertible. 
Thus Censorinus, the great authority upon the 
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subject, writes : ‘‘ Naturalis dies est tempus ab 
exoriente sole ad solis occasum ; cujus contrarium 
tempus est nox, ab occasu solis adexortum .. . 
In horas xii. divisum esse diem, 1 ue in 
totidem, vulgo notum est.” (c. 23.) But if the 
space from sunrise to sunset, whatever the 
length of the day, was divided into twelve hours, 
of course the hours were not equinoctial but 
variable. So Pliny, ‘‘ Ipsum diem aliialiter ob- 
servavere. ... omne a luce ad tenebras” 
(Plin., N. H. ii. 79) ; and again, “‘ Augetur [lux] a 
brum4 et xquatur noctibus verno squinoctio 
diebus xc., horis tribus. Deinde superest noctes 
ad solstitium diebus xciii., horis duodecim usque 
ad sequinoctium autumno. Et tum equata nocte 
procedit ex eo ad brumam diebus lxxxix. horis 
tribus. Hore nunc in omni accessione wqui- 
noctiales, non cujuscunque diei significantur.” 
(Plin., N. H. xviii. 59.) Here it will be 
observed that Pliny had ken of so man 
hours over and above the days without quali- 
fication, which might have led to the sup- 
position that natural hours were meant, 
and therefore he guards himself by saying 
that ‘‘ hore equinoctiales,” or civil hours, 
and not ‘“‘hore cujuscunque diei,” or natural 
hours, were intended ; a proof that the hours of 
the natural day were very different from the 
equinoctial hours. If further illustration were 
needed, it might be found in Vitruvius, who 
describes the mode of framing water-clocks or 
similar instruments for indicating throughout 
the year the variations in the len of the days, 
and the consequent variations in the lengths of 
the hours. In one of these instruments, ‘‘horz 
describuntur . . . indiem totum, quarum brevi- 
tates aut crescentias . . . perficere cogit,” and 
again, ‘‘suas cujusque mensis brevitates et crescen- 
tias facit horarum.. . Corripit et contrahit 
dierum spatia et horarwm;” and he speaks of 
** brumales horarwm brevitates.” (Vitruy., ix. 8.) 
Thus the Romans were acquainted only with 
two kinds of day—i.e., the civil day, of twenty- 
four hours from midnight to midnight, and the 
natural day, of twelve hours from sunrise 
to sunset. They had no day of twelve equi- 
noctial hours, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In the 
Commentaries of Czsar, therefore, the only 
choice is between the civil day and the natural 
day ; and that Cesar made use of the natural 
day is too plain for argument. We select one 
or two passages by way of illustration : ‘‘ Magna 
arte diei consumpta, quum a primé luce ad 
am viii, pugnaretur.’’ (Bell. Gall., v. 35.) 
Here sunrise is evidently regarded as the termi- 
nus from which the eighth hour was reckoned, 
So, “Posterodie primd luce.” Andagain, ‘‘Singulas 
[naves] nostri consectati expugnaverunt, ut per- 
auce ex omni numero noctis interventu ad 
rram pervenerint, quum ab hord fere iv. usque ad 
solis occasum pugnaretur.” (Bell. Gall., ii. 15.) 
Here sunset is regarded as the close of the 
natural day, as sunrise before had been con- 
sidered the commencement. Had Cesar used 
the civil day, it would have comprised in the 
twenty-four hours the night also; but Cesar 
reckons the hours of the night as well as of the 
day —‘‘ Hora noctis circiter decimaé.” (B. 
G. viii. 35.) Had he reckoned by the civil 
day, he would have said at the fourth 
hour—viz., from midnight. But it is idle to — 
the subject, as every reference in Cesar, whether 
to the day or the night, shows that he reckoned 
by the natural day and not by the civil day. 
Having established these premises, we are now 
in a position to understand the expression ‘‘ ad 
horam nonam,” up to which time Cesar lay at 
anchor. On 27th August, B.c. 55, the day of 
Czesar’s arrival, the sun rose at 5h. 6m. A.M. and 
set at 6h. 54m. p.m. The Roman day, there- 
fore, from sunrise to sunset, consisted of 
thirteen equinoctial hours and 48 minutes, 
so that each Roman hour, or twelfth part of the 
day, was an equinoctial hour plus nine minutes. 
en, therefore, did the ‘ninth hour com- 
mence ? Hight Roman hours on that day were 
represented by nine hours and twelve minutes 
of our time, and it follows that the ninth natural 
or Roman hour commenced at 2h. 18m. P.M. 
If Casar then lay at anchor ‘ad horam nonam” 
—i.e., until or up to the ninth hour, by Roman 
time—he so lay at anchor until or up to 2h. 
18m. P.M. of our time. AmIcvs. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 

Tae Frencu Acapemy.—July 2.—‘ On the 
Formation, by Means of Slow Operations, of 
several Composite Bodies, and especially of 
Earthy Silicates.” by M. Becquerel.— ‘‘ On the 
Natural and Artificial Production of the Dia- 
mond,” by M. E. B. de Chancourtois. 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 











CuemicaL.—July 5.— Dr. W. A. Miller, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. James Yates ex- 
hibited and described the new standard metres 
of glazed porcelain recently pre by Mr. 
Casella for the Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee of the British Association. They are 
correct to 1-5,000th of their 1 h, show 
the yard and metre in juxtaposition, and 
are intended to be moun as mural 
tablets.—Professor A. W. Williamson explained 
the principles of a new symbol notation adapted 
to ‘* The Representation of Organic Compounds,” 
which was criticized by Sir B. Brodie, and Pro- 
fessors Debus, Frankland, and Odling.—Mr. W. 
Thorp then read a paper ‘‘On the Reduction of 
the Oxides of Nitrogen by Metallic Copper in 
Organic Analysis ;” and the Secretary read a 
“Note on the Hydrocarbons contained in Crude 
Benzol,” and also a ‘“‘Note on Ethyl-Hexyl 
Ether,” by Mr. C. Schorlemmer. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL InstTITUTE. — July 6.—The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., President.—The noble 
President, adverting to a resolution passed at 
the last meeting in regard to the threatened ex- 
tinction of the monastic institution at Monte 
Cassino, stated that a memorial had been ad- 
dressed to Lord Clarendon, from whom Lord 
Camden had received reply that a movement 
had taken place in the Italian Parliament, with 
a view of rescuing that monastery, so distin- 
guished in the literary annals of past times ; the 
proposition had, however, been peremptorily 
rejected.—The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., gave 
a notice of vestiges of the early occupants of 
Anglesey, and described interments found in 
1860 on the estates of the late R. Trygarn 
Griffith, Esq., at Carreglwyd. The ies, 
which had not been burned, had been of un- 
usually small stature, and were laid in stone 
cists. There is a tradition of a bloody conflict 
with the Scandinavian invaders near the spot, 
the field being marked by a large upright stone. 
Mr. Stanley placed before the meeting a photo- 
graph of a richly ornamented urn found at 

hosbirio, in a grave enclosed by slabs of stone. 
No bones or ashes were found in this beautiful 
vase, which is of the peculiar class designated 
by the late Sir R. Colt Hoare ‘‘ drinking cups,” 
used doubtless as receptacles for food de- 

sited with the corpse. No example had 

itherto occurred in Anglesey or North Wales. — 

Mr. Scharf gave an interesting account of the 
painting now exhibited in the Portrait Galleries 
at South Kensi n, and heretofore described 
as representing the visit of Queen Elizabeth to 
Hunsdon House in 1571 ; it really pourtrays the 
Queen on her visit to Blackfriars in 1600, on 
occasion of the marriage of Lord Hertford with 
Anne Russell, granddaughter of the Duke of 
Bedford. It is recorded that on that occasion 
the Queen was conveyed from the river side in a 
half-litter, borne by six knights. Mr. Scharf 
sought to identify the great Poot here 
seen, the Lord High Admiral, the Earls of 
Worcester and Cumberland also, and several dis- 
tinguished courtiers. This remarkable picture 
has been attributed to Max Geerards, but Mr. 
Scharf is disposed to regard it as the work of 
Isaac Oliver, the celebrated miniature painter. 
Mr. Scharf likewise described the discovery of 
remains, doubtless one of the Abbots of West- 
minster, deposited in a large coffin of Purbeck 
marble, in the centre of the space before the 
high altar ; and he laid before the meeting por- 
tions of a crosier, with a chalice and paten, found 
amongst the bones. The interment has been 
attributed to Richard de Crokesley, abbot from 
1246 to 1258 ; these relics were brought by per- 
mission of the Dean.—Mr. J. Gough Nichols 
offered some remarks on the locality and ancient 
houses represented in the picture of which Mr. 
Scharf had given so conclusive an explanation ; 
he pointed out especially Cobham House, 
where the Queen was entertained, and which 
passed, on the attainder of Lord Cobham 
in 1603, to Lord Hunsdon ; hence pro- 
bably the confusion with the Royal visit to 
yr House in So ee with 2 

e painting has | n associated.—Mr. F. 
Bowls zead cele” on the ancient burials in 
Nicaragua, and exhibited a assemblage of 
vases a terra-cotta, some of t oh erwre f 
pain tesque masques, grinding-stones for 
crushing maize, and sculptured relics found in 
Indian tombs. He fixed the limits of the chief 
tribes that occupied the district at the i 
Conta the Toltec, the Chontal, and the 
Carib, and related his researches, lately made 
with Mr. Jebb, and throwing much light on the 





condition and 
inhabitants > wr — The see gong 

is un ows no of the 
Lewd the Indians were fond of ieling their 
bowls and other vases upon tripods. Lord 
Talbot de Malahide offered some remarks on the 
remarkable i and ruined cities of the 
early races in the Western hemisphere. Mr. 
Tite, M.P., Mr. Octavius Mo and other 
members took part in the discussion that ensued 
on Mr. Boyle’s highly curious communication. 
—Professor Buckman read an account of various 
weapons and implements of flint found on his 
farm at Bradford Abbas, Dorset, and exhibited 
a number of specimens of their varied forms. 
—Mr. T. North, ofLeicester, gave an account of 
an extensive lo-Saxon cemetery at Melton 
Mowbray. Two illuminated MSS., examples of 
Italian and German art about 1480, were 
brought by Mr. 8S. Dodd; Mr. Waring 
exhibited a large series of drawings illustrative 
of the cromlechs and stone monuments, the 
ornaments, &c., of the earliest periods, in various 
parts of Europe. Two large Chinese maps were 
brought by Mr. Hewitt, by permission of Col. 
Gordon, R.E., by whom they Trad been obtained 
in the campaign in Eastern China, in 1864. They 
show singular precision in their details. A 
valuable roll of the lordships, manors, &c., in 
the marches of Wales, and in the adjacent 
counties, 10 Hen. VII., 1495, was shown by 
Mr. B. Williams, from the monuments of Col. 
the Hon. Fulke Greville.-—In closing the proceed - 
ings of the session, the noble Chairman invited the 
attention of the members to the agreeable pros- 
pects of the approaching London meeting, under 
the gracious sanction of the Queen, who had been 
pleased to grant the fullest facilities for their 
visit to Windsor. The subjects in preparation 
for the various sections exceed in interest any 
that had been brought before the recent Con- 
gresses of the institute, and it is expected that 
the presence of Professor Worsae and several 
foreign savants would greatly tend to the general 
interest of the week. 
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MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


TUESDAY. 

Arcu£o0LoercaL Instirute.—The Annual Congress will be hel 
in London from Tvespay, Juty 17, to Wepnespay, Jury 26. 
The Opening Meeting will be held in the Guildhall, E.C., at 
Noon, on the 17th. 


THURSDAY. 
Zoo.ocicaL, 4, 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


[ConcLupiInG Norice. } 


E need not reiterate the melancholy 

fact that, in spite of the vast sums 
lavished of late years on so-called works of 
sculpture, the art is not understood in this 
country, and consequently not appreciated. 
We have tried hard for a long time to re- 
move the slur; but not till the sctilptor’s 
work can be properly placed and properly 
seen, need we look for any improvement in 
this department of esthetics. Ignorant and 
presumptuous patrons, committees of taste 
whose bungling was only equalled by their 
venality, and, with sorrow be it spoken, 
downright sycophancy, and, in some cases, 
absolute money-grubbing, on the part of cer- 
tain professors of the art, have helped to keep 
things in this unsatisfactory state. As an 
example of the tyranny of fashion, for 
instance, working on the impressible mind 
of the agent and exponent of a committee of 
taste, we remember meeting a few years ago a 
worthy Bailie from a certain “‘ northern city 
cold,” who told us he had come to London 
to choose a sculptor for the monument about 
to be erected to Prince Albert in “ the brave 
toun ” beyond theGrampians. We ran over 
several names of distinguished English 
sculptors, and mentioned two or three of the 
Bailie’s own perfervid nationality, any one 
of whom might serve his turn, we said ; but 
the Bailie’s choice had long been fixed, and 
he told us that “the Baron” was the only 
artist in this country equal to the occasion ; 
that he did all the great national works, and 
was highly thought of at Court. The Baron 
was accordingly commissioned to do ‘the 
memorial,” and he did it. In the same city 
there is a highly creditable statue of the 


Queen, by Mr. Brodie, a native artist, and | 
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brother to him of Edinburgh ; and there are 
those who think that, the next time the 
monumental mania is on them, relief may be 
found much nearer home. 

Nor are our own Royal Academy 
gether blameless. When they have 
their new home, or taken full é } 
their present one, a little more consideration 
perhaps will be given to the necessities of 
sculpture; and, when the public can walk 
round a statue and view it under its own 

roper conditions, that public will very soon 

in to appreciate the proportion of mass, 
the variety of undulation, the eon at 
arrangement of lines, and the multitudinous 
harmonies, in short, which go to the making 
up of perfect form. 

From the very nature of his material, one 
would fancy that the sculptor, apes. from 
mere portraiture, would never ad him- 
self but to the emotional in the wide and 
high sense, nor care to perpetuate any fact 
which was not in itself worthy; but, at our 
Exhibitions, we often see the reverse of all 
this, and we regard such trifling as totally 
unworthy of art. What, for instance, was 
the use of digging the marble from Carrara 





alto- 
built 
of 


to commemorate a boy’s pleasure at ee 


himself encased in a new pair of breeches 
And yet this is precisely what Mr. E. 
ee wh has done in ‘‘ The First Pocket ” 
(899). P. Miglioretti’s theme of ‘‘ Charlotte 
Corday before the Death of Marat” (841), 
sitting brooding in her chair, is much more 
consonant with the sculptor’s art, and we are 
glad to see that this and kindred subjects, so 
far as sentiment goes, are treated with nice 
sympathy and intelligence. ‘‘ What are the 
Wil Waves Saying?” (849), by J. A. 
Romackers, is also handled in an interesting 
manner. 

The best example of the new Associate’s 
style of work is ‘* Waiting for his Innings” 
(853), in which Mr. Durham man the 
portrait of Basil Edwin Laurence p eal 
and at the same time produces an artistic 
composition. His portrait of Charles Knight, 
too, is readily recognizable. The former 
contrasts favourably with T. Sharp’s ‘‘ Cupid 
in Love ” (851), in which the figure is by far 
too meagre and lengthy, and the pose any- 
thing but happy. The new Academician, 
Baron Marochetti, has, as usual, many 
portrait busts in the room, among which we 
regard those of the Rev. Edward Goddard, 
Joseph Locke, Esq., C.E. (902 and 904), and 
Viscount Combermere (864), as his best. 
We have an excellent opportunity of judging 
of the Baron’s powers in portraiture by 
comparing his ‘‘Richard Cobden” (895) 
with those of Mr. Burnard (906), which to our 
eyes is too mild in the expression, although 
we must remember that it is unfinished, and 
A. Mégret (989), in which the great Corn 

w repealer is up in a suit of very 
loud clothes, and lost in them. Such pro- 
minency to coats, collars, waistcoats, and 
ties, we never saw before, and with such an 
outfit the head of Shakes himself 
would fail to impress one. profile, and 
in the three-part face, the likeness can be 
discovered, but the full face is weak and un- 
like. 

Mr. MacDowell’s ‘‘Children of John Pen- 
der, Esq.” (846), are grouped naturally, and 
have all the ap nee of likenesses. Mr. 
Munro’s ‘‘ Master Walter Ingram ” (1,030 " 
and his ‘‘ Late Sir James Stephen” (993), 
are both excellent. The statue of “ John 
Dinham ” (852), by E. B. Stephens, is a 
conscientious piece of work, and so is his 
portrait of “‘John Tyrrell, Esq.” (913) ; but 
we should prefer to see from this artist some- 
thing else besides portraits. Commissions 
for busts pour in, and art for its own sake 
is oS. Mr. Thornycroft, the author 
of “ icea inciting the Britons to resist 
the Romans,” one of the most spirited 

ups, upon a colossal scale, which has ever 

n executed in this country, sends only a 
single bust, that of ‘‘ Leicester, Fifth 
of Harrington ;” and Mrs. Thornycroft a 
uss characteristic portrait bust of a bearded 
and turbaned Oriental, ‘‘ Abraham L. Ben- 
susan, Esq.” (986). Miss Thornycroft’s 
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” (926) 
is remarkable for the artistic massing g the 
hair, and the clearness and delicacy of the 


basso-relievo of Lady Mary Stanhope 


modelling. Edwards’s medallion of “ Mrs. 
Kennedy” (966) is also deserving emphatic 
commendation. Miss Durant is certainly a 
gifted artist ; but those bigh relief medallions 
of the various members of the Royal Family 
which she has produced, not unsuccessfully, 
strike us as heavy and almost clumsy. Move 
but a single inch from the proper angle, and 
this is go ; and we regard it as faulty 
art, not the rooting of the spectator to one 
recise spot for the seeing of the relievo at its 
t, so much as leaving it.so utterly impos- 
sible for him to see the work in anything but 
a clumsy light from any other. Before leav- 
the portraits, we would call attention to 
. Brodie’s ‘‘ Lady Gibson Maitland” (860), 
to the various portraits of Mrs. D. O. Hill, 
and to the small terra-cotta bronzes of J. E. 
Boehm. 


The creative faculty in sculpture has been 
exercised this year with no small success by 
such men as Davis, Leifchild, and Woolner. 
**The Andromeda ” (856) of the first is 
sweetly composed, and treated with much 
ety of sentiment. This same artist, by- 

e-bye, <a in 2 studio, in an Srey 
completed state, a large group of Cupid an 
Psyche, of much Analg oat ptetantlons 
‘than this figure of Andromeda, and which 
will greatly enhance his reputation as an 
imaginative sculptor. M. d’Epinay’s ‘‘ Bac- 
‘hante” (861), although only a bust, expresses 
the Bacchanteish nature so palpably, as to 
amount almost to grossness. This face has 
‘on it the expression of only one sensation ; 
and if the artist meant it so, he has realized 
it to the letter. W.R. Ingram’s “ Water 
Nymph” (857) is silly and sensuous in the 
face; a fault which M. Theed manages to 
avoid in his ‘“‘ Musidora” (868), only to fall 
into the error of conventionalism in the 
posing and action of the figure. Miss S. D. 
rant makes a bold effort in her ‘‘ Con- 
stance”; but for real originality of treat- 
ment we must walk round to the dark wing 
on the left, and look at Leifchild’s ‘‘ Lot’s 
Wife” (1,026). She turns round to look 
back, and with arms aloft, that moment the 
horror seizes on her for ever. The figure is 
larger than life, and must have been the 
fruit of much intense thought. It is re- 
assuring to see an artist devoting himself thus 
to the loftier and the better part, as it is 
melancholy to think that such devotion does 
not always meet with its reward. In another 
material, bronze, with the capabilities of 
which the Duchess of Castiglione Colonna 
‘seems perfectly familiar, we find a similar 
subject to ‘* Lot’s Wife,” treated with similar 
fire and originality. We allude to the 
*‘Gorgon” bust, in bronze (869), by the 
gifted lady we have just named. Marble 
would have failed to produce the effects we 
have here. We this as one of the 
most powerfully-expressed ideas in the Exhi- 
bition ; and, whatever may be said of its 
German spirit and manner, the Italian 
Duchess has produced a veritable work of 
high art. Mr. Woolner’s “‘ Puck” (932) is 
-also one of the original bits of real art in the 
Exhibition ; and its clever modelling and 
‘intense Puckishness will charm every one. 
We miss the name of Calder Marshall from 
‘the list of exhibitors this year, and, above 
pn ha of England’s greatest living sculptor, 
J Henry Foley. We are glad to be able 
to inform our readers that the grand eques- 
trian statue of the late General Outram by 
this artist is very nearly finished ; and those 
whose opinion is of any value think it is in 
every way worthy the man who produced the 
ever-memorable ‘* Lord Hardinge.” 

While touching on portraiture, and before 
bidding adieu to the Academy, whose contents 
we have thus attempted, in some measure, to 
indicate and characterise, we would name a 
few of the more prominent portraits : ‘‘ The 
Hon. Mrs. inge” (726), by L. Dickin- 
son, is in chalk, and delivered with great 
freedom, and, at the same time, nicety. The 


blue ribbon in the hair lends pleasing relief, 
and there is a fine air of elegance round the 
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head. Near this is J. Brett’s water-colour 
drawing of “ Bonchurch Downs” (733), 
which, with his more elaborate oil picture of 
‘‘Capri in the Evening” (479), we omitted 
to notice and commend at the time. Similar 
remarks apply to ‘‘Glen Dhu, Isle of Arran ” 
(526), by E. Harvey, President of the Scottish 
Academy. The compilers of our catalogues 
might have had the taste to notice the little 
fact. Many of those who help to make the 
English Academy famous—many, in short, 
of its greatest men—were educated at the 
school over which Mr. Harvey presides, and 
learned there all they know. We desire also 
to name the following : ‘‘ Sunset after Rain” 
(391), by J. Hitchins ; ‘‘The Holy Family” 
(295), by E. Signol ; ‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda” 
(461), by C. E. Hallé; ‘‘ Before the Magi- 
strates” (447), by G. E. Hicks; ‘‘ Setting to 
Work ” (464), by A. Gundry; ‘‘ Sundown ” 
(721), by W. H. Paton ; ‘‘ The Garden of the 
Medici ” (554), by L. Mussini ; ‘‘ Damon and 
Aglae” (555), by S. Solomon ; *‘ Evening” 
(493), by Miss M. E. Edwards; ‘‘ San 
Trovaso, Venice” (581), by G. C. Stanfield ; 
*¢ Among the Mountains” (591), by G. E. 
Hering ; and all the marine pieces of Mr. C. 
E. Johnson. 

Mr. H. T. Wells improves yearly ; his 
*¢ Volunteers at a Firing-point ” (374) is one 
of the strongest and most successful things in 
the Exhibition. But what does he mean by 
painting on the frame the names of all the 
worthies represented in the picture with the 
exception of Captain Mackenzie? His buirdly 
bulk and picturesque garb helps the picture 
as much as any figure in it, not even except- 
ing the mounted Adullamite ; and it looks in- 
vidious to treat him exceptionally. We beg 
to congratulate Mr. J. E. Collins on his 
vigorous and happy rendering of the face 
and form of ‘** John Hawkshaw, Esq.” 
(407), the famous engineer, who purposes 
tunnelling the English Channel, and carrying 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Line 
straightway into France. He looks all 
this ; and we thank the artist for one 
of the few really geod portraits in the Exhi- 
bition. There are good qualities in J. M. 
Barclay’s ‘‘J. M‘Arthur Moir ” (29), and if 
the background were slightly altered in key, 
we should be perfectly satisfied. J. P. 
Knight has been successful with the Duke 
of Cambridge, and Mr. Boxall charmingly 
so with ‘* Mrs. Peto ” (74). 

Of the President’s many admirable por- 
traits, we much prefer his small sketch of 
‘Lady Sophia Pelham” (508). It is won- 
derfully suggestive, and at a short distance 
has all the look of Velasquez. In the same 
room (the north) will be found John Phillip’s 
** Mrs. Cooper ” (533), a handsome dark lady 
seated on a sofa, painted in a wonderfully 

leasing key, and with all-that artistic know- 
edge and feeling for which this artist is so 
famous. Mr. O’Neil’s ‘‘ Arthur Lewis, Esq.” 
(553), is honestly and cleverly painted ; but 
there is a curious expression of hesitancy 
about the face of Mr. Lawie which struck us 
as scarcely right. For transcendent mastery 
of brush, and for power of projecting bodily 
on the canvas the subject in hand, we must 
back to the east room, and look at Mr. 
hillip’s ‘* Lord Justice General of Scotland” 
(93). The background is said to be too dark, 
and the middle shadows scarcely preserved 
with sufficient delicacy; but if so, such 
faults can easily be remedied, and in spite of 
this the work remains the most intense piece 
of portraiture in the Exhibition, and fills the 
place of honour nobly. 

Macnee’s ‘‘ Sir Charles Forbes” and the 
‘*Hon. Edward Ellice” are both admirable as 
likenesses and as works of art. The painter 
has inherited much of the peculiar faculty in 

rtraiture which characterised the late Sir 

atson Gordon. H. Lehmann’s ‘ Mon- 
signor Gabriel” (49), and H. Weigall’s 
‘*Admiral Rous” (161), although very dif- 
ferent in character, are alike in this, that 
they are both excellent rtraits. H. 
Fleuss’s ‘‘Tom Taylor, Esq.” (180), is really 
capital ; but surely the boots are too big and 
too heavy? Captain Barclay of Ury could 
never have walked his thousand miles shod 
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| in this manner, any more than Mr. Tom 


Taylor will be able to go through a moderate 
day’s work in the streets and galleries of 
London without being completely knocked 
up. The Rev. Dr Woolley (263), by W. M. 
Tweedie; ‘‘ Bishop Colenso” (428), by S. 
Sidley ; Mr. Prinsep’s *‘ Colonel Gordon ;” 
G. P. Healy’s ‘‘ General Sherman ;” and es- 
pecially those boy portraits of Mr. Sant’s, 
**Claude Montefiore” (129), and the two 
‘Children of Bingham Mildmay, Esq.” 
(140), are all deserving attention and em- 
phatic praise. Mr. Maclise’s ‘* Doctor 
Quain” (90) is very noticeable for precision 
of touch, accuracy of drawing, and truth of 
likeness. We had almost forgotten it ; and 
no doubt there are many clever works which 
we have passed by. It was not our wish to 
do so, but the consciousness of having done 
so makes us regard the vulgar exigencies of 
space with regret. 








MuscetianEA. 





THE ‘‘Coal” question is being discussed in 
America as well as here. ‘‘ Coal, , Foon and Oil” 
is the title of a book just published at Pottsville, 
written by two practical men, Daddow and 
Bannan. The elses start some new theories. 
They assert that the material forming both the 
azoic and palzozoic formations of the earth is 
almost exclusively and directly from volcanic 
sources; that volcanic and subterranean heat 
produced the vapours or gases which resulted in 
petroleum, naphtha, &c. ; and that the hydro- 
carbons, in the shape of naphtha, petroleum, and 
their resulting bitumen, formed mineral coal. 

In contradiction to the opinion that no sub- 
stitute can ever be found for coal, Mr. Richard- 
son has taken out a patent for burning. 
petroleum and paraffin by the means of a porous 
and incombustible material, such as fire-brick, 
&c.; and in a hollow chamber, such as a gas 
retort, he can keep up a continuous supply of 
these substitutive appliances, and at less cost, 
without smoke. No stokers or pokers are re- 
quired to keep up his fires, and there is in every 
way an ‘‘economy of fuel”’ and of labour. 

Ir is a matter worthy of note just now 
that Prince Frederick Charles, the victorious 
Prussian general, wrote and printed a pamphlet 
the object of which was to show how the French 
are to be beaten. In substance it maintained 
that the secret of the military success of the 
French lay in their being drilled to celerity of 
movement in the field. The remarkable cam- 

aign recently concluded is one proof that the 

rince has not neglected to carry into oe 
the precepts he laid down. But the literary 
history of the pamphlet is curious. Printed at 
first only for private circulation among the 
author’s friends, a copy fell into the hands of 
a Frankfort bookseller, who at once published 
the tract to the world. For this he was prose- 
cuted, with what result we do not remember. A 
French translation of the pamphlet also appeared, 
but an English translation of it was declined by 
a London publisher, on the ground that our rela- 
tions with France at the time were too delicate 
to bear trifling with. 

Some of our readers will be glad to have their 
attention directed just now to a paper that 
pees ten years ago in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society (Vol. xix.), on the 
‘** Mortality Arising from Military Operations.” 
The article is written by Mr. W. B. Hodge, who, 
among other points of interest, shows very clearly 
that the ‘‘tall talk”’ about the superiority of 
**cold iron,” the ‘‘ British bayonet,” &c., is a 
delusion, musketry fire from an extended line being 
the secret of the success of the British infantry 
in battle. Reliance upon the bayonet, indeed, 
was the cause of two of the most severe defeats 
incurred by the English in the Napoleonic war. 
From Marlborough downwards lish com- 
manders have trusted mainly to fire-arms. So 
much for Marshal Benedek’s unhappy boasting 
address to his army three weeks ago. 


Tue Early English Text Society issues this 
week to its subscribers the first instalment of 
its Texts for this year, seven in number— 
namely, Seinte Marherete, the Meiden ant 
Martyr. Three texts of about a.p. 1200, 1310, 
1330. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald 
Cockayne, M.A., and now re-issued. The 
Romance of K Horn, Floris and Blanche- 
flour, and the Assumption of the Blessed Me 7 
Edited from the MSS. in the Lib of the Uni- 





| versity of Cambridge and the British Museum, 
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by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby. Political, Reli- 
and Love Poems from the Lambeth MS. 
o. 306, een. tik a 
vall, .» M.A. ice in Englisch breuel 
drawe out +. the a — —< in 
Latyn, ermys the prophete and king of 
Egipt, after the flood of Noe, fader of Pee. 
mn hedde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God 
to him sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 
73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Parallel 
Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plow- 
man, with comments, and a Pro for the 
Society's Three-Text Editien of this Poem, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Hali Meiden- 
had, ab. 1200 a.p. Edited for the first time 
from the MS. (with a translation), by the Rev. 
Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Sir David Lyndesay’s 
Monarche, Part IT., the Complaynt of the King’s 
Papingo, and other Minor Poems. Edited from 
the first editions, by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. Four 
other Texts are promised for this year’s guinea— 
Some Treatises, by Richard Rolle de Hompole. 
Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. ab. 
1440, A.D., by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. Dan 
Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of 
Conscience, in the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. 
To be edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. Merlin. 
Part IT. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 
Levin’s Manipulus Vocabulorum, 1570, the 
first of the Dictionary Series. Edited by Henry 
B. Wheatley, Esq. An appeal for fresh sub- 
scriptions has been issued, in order to enable the 
committee to issue this year six more Texts, 
some of great interest and value, which the 
editors will finish before Christmas. 


From amongst the forthcoming poems of Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne we are enabled to select this 
specimen ‘‘in metre :’— 

HENDECASYLLABICS. 
In the month of the long decline of roses 
I, beholding the summer dead before me, 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent, 
Gazing eagerly where above the sea-m 
Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions 
Half divided the eyelids of the sunset ; 
Till I heard as it were a noise of waters 
Moving tremulous under feet of angels 
Multitudinous, out of all the heavens ; 
Knew the fluttering wind, the fluttered foliage, 
Shaken fitfully, full of sound and shadow ; 
And saw, trodden upon by noiseless angels, 
Long mysterious reaches fed with moonlight, 
Sweet sad straits in a soft subsiding channel, 
Blown about by the lips of winds I knew not, 
Winds not born in the north nor any quarter, 
Winds not warm with the south nor any sunshine, 
And between them a voice of exultation, 
‘* Lo, the summer is dead, the sun is faded, 
Even like as a leaf the year is withered, 
All the fruits of the day from all her branches 
Gathered, neither is any left to gather. 
All the flowers are dead, the tender blossoms, 
All are taken away ; the season wasted, 
Like an ember among the fallen ashes. 
Now with light of the winter days, with moonlight, 
Light of snow, and the bitter light of hoarfrost, 
We bring flowers that fade not after autumn, 
Pale white chaplets and crowns of latter seasons, 
Fair false leaves (but the summer leaves were falser), 
Woven under the eyes of stars and planets 
When low light was upon the windy reaches 
Where the flower of foam was blown, a lily 
Dropt among the sonorous fruitless furrows 
And green fields of the sea that make no pasture : 
Since the winter begins, the weeping winter, 
All whose flowers are tears, and round his temples 
Iron blossom of frost is bound for ever.” 


and these two stanzas from the ‘‘ Dedication,” 


dated 1865 :— 

The sea gives her shells to the shingle, 
The earth gives her streams to the sea ; 

They are many, but my gift is single, 
My verses, the firstfruits of me. 

Let the wind take the green and the grey leaf, 
Cast forth without fruit upon air ; 

Take rose-leaf and vine-leaf and bay-leaf 
Blown loose from the hair. 

The night shakes them round me in legions, 
Dawn drives them before her like dreams ; 

Time sheds them like snows on strange regions, 
Swept shoreward on infinite streams ; 

Leaves pallid and sombre and ruddy, 
Dead fruits of the fugitive years ; 

Some stained as with wine and made bloody, 


And some as with tears. 
The volume is published by oe Moxon = 
Co., and its appearance is eager expected y 
the readers of TP’atalanta in Calydon.’ 
WE are glad to learn that the obstacles which 
revented the continuation of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton's story of ‘‘Old Sir Douglas” in the 
of Macmillan’s Magazine have been re- 
moved, and that it will be resumed in the 
September number of that periodical. This will 
in no way interrupt the progress of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Silcote of Silcotes.” 








to their durability. This is set at rest by the 
fact that H.M. S. Tri recently stationed on 
the North Pacific, was fitted with one for her 
mainmast in 1858. It has been twice taken 
out, and after lasting for more than eight years, 
is still in sound condition. 

An interesting account of the Yama-mai or 
Oak-silk-worm has been published by Bailliére 
and Co. The silk of the Yama-mai is used ex- 
clusively by the Imperial Family of Japan, and 
it is death to export the eggs. In 1861 one 
female of the Bombyx Y. was reared in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris from eggs for- 
warded 5 ae Duchesne, the French Consul of 
Japan. 1863 a considerable number of eggs 
were imported into Europe by a Dutch naval 
officer. m these, the worms have gradually in- 
creased to the number of many thousands. Mr. 
Ward has given a practical abstract of the 
treatises of M. Guérin Méneville on the subject, 
with ample directions for rearing the worm, 
which is fed entirely upon oak-leaves. He con- 
siders the climate of Ireland particularly well 
adapted to it, and that its cultivation may be 

e a source of considerable national profit. 

Mr. PLumprTrRe’svolume, which we noticed last 
week, opens with the following sonnet to the 
Memory of John Keble, dated Easter, 1866 :— 

One star of song from out our firmament 
Hath passed away, and lo! a vacant space 
Where once rich music flowed from lips of grace, 

And soothed the murmurs of our discontent : 

Silent the voice that once its sweetness sent 
Through all the windings of the Christian's year, 
Or sang to lyre attuned for listening ear 

Of child-like souls whose name is ‘‘ Innocent.” 

Hush, faithless grief! This Easter morning bright 
Its witness bears nor star nor voice is gone : 

That still shines clear for all who love the light ; 
This through far lands and ages soundeth on ; 


Ah ! were it ours to tune our lives aright, 
Nor basely fail where he hath nobly won! 


THE Atlantic Monthly for July contains the 
following sonnet by Professor Longfellow :— 
ON TRANSLATING THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


I enter, and behold thee in the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes tly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below ; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 

With the pathetic words, ‘‘ Although your sins 

As scarlet be,” and ends with “‘as the snow.” 

THE Council of University College, at their 
meeting on Saturday last, appointed Mr. A. 
Melville Bell, long known as an author on elocu- 
tion and public reader, and more recently for his 
remarkable invention of visible speech, to be 
evening lecturer on Elocution to the College, 


during next session. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. have ready ‘* The 
First Man, and his Place in Creation,” by George 
Moore, M.D. ; “‘ Julius Cesar,” a Series of ‘Lec- 
tures by Professor Saint-Hilaire, translated ; 
‘*The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland,” by Dr. 
Keller, of Zurich, translated by Mr. J. E. Lee. 
They announce for October ‘‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Richard Whately,” by Miss 
Whately ; ‘‘ The Reign of Elizabeth,” Vols. III. 
and IV., being the Ninth and Tenth Volumes 
of his oe yy Aes England, by Mr. Froude ; 
** Occasional ”" by C. W. Hoskyns ; 
‘Our Sermons,” by the Rev. R. Gee, M.A. 
For November—‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
ot National Music,” by Carl Engel; ‘‘Sound,” 
by Professor Tyndall. For December—a new 
edition, partly re-written, of ‘‘The History of 
Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes; also, 
‘* Christendom’s Divisions,” Part IL., by Edmund 
S. Ffoulkes ; ‘‘ An Elementary German Gram- 
mar,” by C. W. F. Fischer-Fischart ; ‘‘ A His- 
tory of d for the Young,” by Mrs. Gunn, 
to be edited by the Rev. Dr. Dawson Turner. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have put forth a 
marvel of industry and accuracy in ‘“‘ The 
Biographical T .” We are quite unable 
to guess the number of “lives,” short and long, 
which it contains. For three years the editor, 
Mr. Cates, has been employed upon this new 
edition, which comprises one thousand fresh 
memoirs, and a classified and chronological 
index. 

_ Messrs. Bett AnD Datpy contemplate pub- 
lishing an illustrated edition of Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops.” This will 
ca Pay ae — etching of the 
* Vo ower,” an ing of 
Mr. Walter Strickland’s fine origi 1 painting of 
ea i al ides views of 
Fressingfield Church, Niffard Ken's Tom’ 

and other sketches. —_ - 
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Messrs. Moxon will shortly publish ‘‘ Lyra 
Elegantiarum,” a collection of some of the best 
specimens of Vers de Société and Vers d’OQecca- 
sion in the English language, by deceased 
authors, edited by Frederick Locker. ‘ 

We have before us a German translation of 
the official pamphlet distributed by the Canada 
Emigration Company. 








LCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tuckine, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting. Braiding, and Embroidery; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
, —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 
of Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he — to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 

—The Right Hon. Karl Russell communicated to the Col- 

1 of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 

information to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


—Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘* Is pre- 





scribed by scores of orthodox titioners. Of course it would 
— be » thus singularly pop did it not ‘supply a want and 
ll a place.*” 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 
is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 
is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhoa, Colics, &c. 





R. J. Collis Browne’s \CHLORODYNE. 


—Caution.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
manufucturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the 
Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now Sold in Bottles, 
Is. 1)d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 





IELD’S PATENT SELF - FITTING 
CANDLES with Tapering Ends. Fitting any candlestick 
without either paper or scraping. In Spermaceti, Petro- 
Stearine, and the Wasteless (for Ball-rooms) in all the usual sizes 
also, the hard CHAMBER CANDLES elve in a box, Is. 
Ta ee er SD a Se aS ers in Candles, and 
olesale only) at the 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a Delightful and Laing Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Penis. 


The Public are ly cautioned worthless 
imitations, and pls y nog Lea & areon 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorersrons, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Bracxweit; Messrs. Banciar 
& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 





GS BWwine MACHINES. 


Purchasers should see 
“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, > +, ey 

} eg yer = Gamertas end Sew! ona aan © same 
time, it makes Four erent es, has Patent Reversible 
Feed motion, fastens off its seams without machine, 
and has other recent Improvements, for which Pre- 
by the Committee on Sewing 

achines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held at 


M 

New York, 1865. 
of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sampie 

Work pout free Agents wanted. Address :— = 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


+ 
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14 JULY, 1866. 


WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE “JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE” OFFICE. 


> 
Beautiful Coloured Engravings of New Flowers and Fruits appear in MANUALS FOR THE MANY. Gard for the Many, 3d. 
THEE ea hore Poh AND POMOLOGIST; 24 Pictorial Monthly tment Farming R the Many, 3d. Beo-keeping for ma Mizy id. Greenhouses o the 
F.LS. ; 


General Horticulture. Co: ducted b Ronerr Hose, LL.D., Man 6d. Kitchen Gardening ‘for the Man Flower Gardening for th 
Assisted by Mr. to: Moors, F.L.S., and numerous able Contributors. One Fruit Gard for the Many, 4d. Florists’ owers for the Man Poultry Book fo for 
Monthly. 
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po arf indow ening for the Many, 9d. Muck for the Many, Rabbit 
Seatine Manual, 6d. 


*,* es of the above Manuals can be had, post free, for an additional Postage Stamp. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE WORLD; being a Popular Expla- 


*,* The Volumes for 162, eon 1864, and 1865, with numerous highly-coloured Illustrations, 
price 14s, each, bound in cloth, gilt extra, are now ready. 


A ARGC D NEURAL “RUNNIN A oc a 2 AA RL Sng 


THE | FRUIT MANUAL, Containing Descriptious and Synonymes 
and Fruit Trees coinmont! met with in the Gardens and Orchards of Great 

et th Selected Lists of the Varieties most worthy of Cultivation. By Roserr 

Hooe, LL.D., F.L.S. oe? to the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 


of London. Third Edition 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM AND ITS PRODUCTS; 
serving as an Introduction to the Natural System of Botany, and a Text-Book of all the 
Vegetablo Substances used in the Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, and Domestic Economy. 

according to the m of De Candolle. Lilustrated with nearly 260 Engravings, 
= 7,000 Genera, and 4,000 Synon yes rep presenting about 

, Author of “ British 

Fruit Manual,” &c. oth 0, cloth, 10s. ; str post, 10s. 8d. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, Botanically 

with Copious Notices of their History and Uses. By Ronerr 

Hose, D., F.L.8., Geo. W. Jounson, F.R.H.S., Editors of “ Tur Journa. or Horti- 

cuLTURE axp Cortace Garpxxer.” Illustrated by Coloured Drawings of all the Species, by 
; Monthly, price 1s., with Four Coloured Illustrations. 


*,* Vols. I. and L1., with 80 Coloured Plates, are now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 


and containing an enumera 


100,000 Species of Plants. Roserr Hoac, LL.D 


and Popularly descri 


W. G. Smith 


extra, price 21s. 


THE POULTRY-KEEPERS’ MANUAL. By Contributors to 


the “ Povurry Curoxicie.” With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, and numerous Wood- 


cuts, price 7s. 6d. ; free by post, 7s. 10d. 


SELECTION 0 OF THE EATABLE FPUNGUSES OF GREAT 
ee Re ee ners ae Wh 


Flowers of Great Britain.” Illustrated by W. G. Smith. Price 7s 6d. ; post free, 7s. 8d. 


SCIENCE £ AND PRACTICE OF GARDENING: In which are 
Illustrated Principles that Regulate all the Operations of Horticulture, 

Gio ccceebions of the Phenomena of the —— Gro and 

Plants. With numerous Wood Engravings La 


¥.R.H.S., Co-Editor of “Tue Jovrxat or weunedews ne,” 
tions. Price 3s.; post free, 3s. 4d. 


THE PERN . MANUA UAL; ;, being a Description of all the best Stove, 


British Gardens, with papemetions for their Cultivation 


Sifteestmsat, an well’ on ® large eoalo aa in Forn Cases 


Cowrninvrons To “Tur JourxaL or Horticunture.” Price 5s. ; free by. post for 64 Stamps. 
With nearly 100 Lilustrations. 


BRITISH op BENS ; d.wibe ularly Described, and Illustrated by 


Teno or Ot ual intcloth. cioth, BAA. 


THE GARDEN MANUAL. Ninth Edition. 


cloth ; post free, 1s. 8d 


THE < ORCHID MANUAL: For the Cultivation of Stove, Green- 


and Hardy Orchids. By Tuomas Aprriesy. Price 2s. 6d. ; free by post for 32 Postage 


Stabe 


ORCHARD: HOUSES, prints ON THE CONSTRUCTION 


R. Pearson, the Nurseries, Chilwell, near Nottingham. 
tion, in limp cloth, een 6d. ; post free, 1s. 7d. 


AGEMENT OF. 


Grorce W. Jounson 


—_=4 F. fog .S. Fifth Edition, with an pe 





Pomology,” * The 


post free, 1s, 1 


400 Pages, with 50 Tiltustra- 


y Some or THE 





ls. Gd., boufid in 





nation of the Phenomena daily wes in and around our Persons, —— henaaan. and 
Fields. By G. W. Jounson, F.R.H.S 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE REARING AND FATTENING 
MARKET AND TABLE POULTRY. By W. B. Tecermeier, Author of “ Profitable 
Poultry,” &c. Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOWER GARDENING. By 
Joun Fiemine, Gardener to Her Grace the Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland, Cliveden. 
Illustrated with numerous Designs, and a my eg View of the Great Flower Garden at 
Cliveden, taken from the Mansion. Price 2s. 6d 


THE AILANTHUS SILKWORM AND THE AILANTHUS 


TREE. ee and Translated from the French, by Lady Dororny Nevitt. Price Is. ; 


.» bound in cloth ; free by post, 6s 


by post, 2s.8d. , 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
VINE, AS WELL UNDER GLASS AS IN THE OPEN AIR. By Joun Sanpers. Third 
Edition. Price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 1d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, AND HOW 


TO DISTINGUISH THEM. 
Ferns;” “‘ Rambles in Search of Mosses.” Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Eighteen 
Coloured Illustrations. Price 6s. ; post free, 6s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 


‘GaRpEseR,” and * The Wild By Marcaret Pives, Author of “Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers.” Demy 8vo, with 
wenty Coloured Illustrations. Price 6s. cloth ; or free by post for 6s. 6d. 


a Pivurs, Author of “ Rambles in Search of 


THE CANARY AND OTHER SONG BIRDS. Price 1s. 6d., 


limp cloth ; free by post for ls. 7d. 


THE PIGEON BOOK. ls. 6d., bound in cloth; free by post, 


HOW TO FARM TWO ACRES PROPITABLY ; including the 


ns eaamaean of the Cow and the Pig. By Joun Rosson. Second Edition. 1s. ; post free, 


THE SCIENCE OF WINDOW GARDENING. By W. H. 


Bosanquet, Esq. 


free by post for Seven Stamps. 


OUR VILLAGERS. wi, the Authoress of ‘‘ My Flowers,” &e., 1s., 
n 


cloth ; free by post, 1s, 2d. 


OUT-DOOR GARDENING. Second Edition. Is. 6d., bound in 


cloth ; post free, Is, 8d. 


IN-DOOR GARDENING. Second Edition. 1s. 6d., bound in 


cloth ; post free, 1s, 8d. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL USES 


OF THE AMMONIACAL LIQUORS PRODUCED DURING THE MANUFACIURE 


OF GAS. 4d. ; or 8s. per 100. 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXXIX., 
_ Will be published on WEDNESDAY. 
l. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Il. THE HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
Ill. IRON AND STEEL. 
IV. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES.—Conclusion. 
Vv. MR. AND MRS. BAKER'S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
VI. KEBLE’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
VIl. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
VIII. JAMAICA. 
IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY: 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The Edinburgh Review, 


No. CCLIIL., 
Is published THIS DAY, the 14th inst. 
ConrTents. 
Il. MAHOMET. 

Il. WEATHER FORECASTS AND STORM WARNINGS. 
Ill. ANNALS OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

IV. MILL ON SIR WM. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Vv. BAKER'S EXPLORATION OF THE ALBERT 

NYANZA. 

VI. THE AMERICAN NAVY IN THE LATE WAR. 

VII. PRECIOUS STONES. 
Vill. CHARLES LAMB.. 
1X. THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 
Journal of the Statistical Society 
FOR JUNE. Vol. XXIX., Part II. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Now ready, No. XIV., JULY, 1866. 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


ConrTents : 


I. ON THE COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
SCOTLAND. With an Illustration. 


Il. VOLGRAFF’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Ill, DR. LATHAM’S WORKS. 
IV. voy ON ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPLORA- 


V. EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
VI. THE SECT RAJAS. 
Vil. SPANISH ROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
VILL. PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
IX. BAKER'S BASIN OF THE NILE. 
X. PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY 


XI. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO.- 
CIETY contains 3 Pras Dr. Eve Cuarke, Mr. T. Barves, 
Mr. T. V. poem, = + L. Mr. A. Hicers, Mr. W. H. 
Wester, Mr. C, C *4 Me G. Pernir, Mr. J. Anperson, Mr. 
R. J. Suearer, Sai Mr. CieeHorn. 


London : TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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The Theological Review. 


No. XIV. Isr JULY. 


- THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By 
Frances Power Conse. 


. ENGLISH RELIGION AND ENGLISH PHILAN- 
THROPY. By Cuanres Bearp, B.A. 


. THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. By 
H. W. Crossxey. 


. ERNEST RENAN. Les Apétres. By C. Kroaw Pavt, B.A. 
. WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. By Sir Jony Bowrrse, LL.D. 
6. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Henrietta 
Sess, Covent Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 
n 





EW NOVEL, 
Just published. 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. . A Novel. By 


* Lynten G isan amusing, ‘well written tale, containing 


power, & -— ts us with very just 


character. 
interesting age 


is a novel ah 
The plot is well conceiv rs well drawn, and the 


the 
writing easy and vigorous 2 Ths Morning Star. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 


cloth, price ls., 


Systematic “Memory : or, How to 


et a Bad Memery Good, and a Good Scenery Better. By 
ACLAREN 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
pages, boards, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable ( ay includin 
seen Fate Rotate So 


Joux Surru. ; 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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